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GENTLE REMINDER TO ALL JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL HOME ECONOMICS TEACHERS 


Que fhayal Knox Giuitinal 
Chefs’ Tour Contest 


CLOSES APRIL 4, 1960 — 
Plan now to enter in plenty of time to 


GRAND |st PRIZE 6 weeks in Europe (all expenses paid for two 


including visits with the Master Chefs of these great Continental res. ' 





taurants— and many more besides in England, France, Holland, Swit- 


terland and Italy QR $2 500.00 IN CASH 








You, and hundreds of your pro- 
fessional associates, greeted the 
1958 First Annual Chefs’ Tour 
Contest with such enthusiasm 
that we at Knox felt our aims as 
its sponsor were fully confirmed. 
These aims were: 















1 
London 
SIMPSON’'S 


2 
Amsterdam 
THE FIVE FLIES 


3 
Paris 
TOUR D'ARGENT 1. To bring wider public recogni- 
tion to the Home Economics pro- 
fession and to its importance in 


national health and well-being. 


4 
Vienne 
LA PYRAMIDE 


2. To help interest more young 
girlsinstudying Home Economics. 


5 
Lyons 
MERE FILLAUX 








e 3. To stimulate creative teaching 
Cannes 
LA RESERVE And so this year, Knox institutes 
> the 1959 Second Annual Contest 
Venice with great expectations of even 
FLORIAN'S more widespread and happy re- 
& sults for participants—and real | 
Rome benefits for the whole field of 
ALFREDO'S 


Home Economics! 











2nd PRIZE__$750.00 IN CASH * 3rd PRIZE__$500.00 IN CASH 
15 ADDITIONAL AWARDS — PLUS Important Cash Awards to the schools and 


Gift Awards to students of the 3 top winning teachers 


Start planning your project now—start planning to win and enjoy your trip! 


Your 1959 Teacher's Kit gives you full details on the 2nd Annual Knox 
International Chefs’ Tour Contest. Just send us your name and address, 

and we will send you the Kit. Remember, April 4, 1960 is the deadline. 
So get set now to become a Chefs’ Tour Winner! 







The a 
KNOX 
International |) 
Chefs Tour | 
CONTEST \ 
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you never outgrow your need for cereal and milk 


cereal and milk 
for all 


cereal and milk for snacks 
for all 
for better meals 


cereal and milk 
for all 
for better nutrition 


cereal and milk 
for all 
in recipes 


cereal and milk 
for all 
for economy and convenience 


a 


cereal and milk 
for all 
for tasty, easy combos 


Free new 36-page, 
8Y x 11" colorful 
CEREAL COOK BOOK 
available. Presents 50 
Photos and recipes 
for exciting new 
ingredient uses and 


serving ideas for CEREAL INSTITUTE, Inc. 
breakfast cereals. 13 


; Ss ith LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
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There’s a real thrill of accomplishment in 
teaching lamb cookery. There are so many dif- 
ferent cuts of lamb, so many menu variations, so 
many ways for a student to develop her ability 
as a creative cook. The many economical cuts 
will help her become a thrifty housewife, too. 


Present and future families will benefit from 


»)) Teach Young Homemakers How to Give 
Ordinary Dishes the ‘Gourmet Touch” with 


\| ALL CUTS OF 
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able to you free of charge. These include: A 
20-page Teaching Manual, classroom wall charts, 
colorful lamb posters, recipe books, assorted rec- 
ipe folders, information on film strips and 16 mm 
color films on the various phases of lamb cookery. 


To order these valuable teaching aids, mail the 
coupon today. 









the Lamb menu ideas your students take home. 
Lamb is outstanding for its nutritive values, its 
digestibility, its flavor. 

The American Lamb Council has developed 
authoritative teaching materials that are avail- 
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Free LAMBtTeaching Aids 
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1 American Lamb Council, 1 A. A-51 Clossroom Wall Chart. 

| Dept. BB2 C) B. L-27 20-Page Teaching Manval. 

| ier DC ken SE “Eevee Peas 
' . wit amb”. ne copy free. 

| Please send us the following Extra copies 35<c each; 50 or 

| teaching materials, as checked more, 15c ea. Specify quantity. 
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copies of Item C, make check [] A-54 Notebook Lamb Chart | 
payable to American Lamb (8Yo" x 11”). | 
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® USDA to Suspend Lamb Grading. Despite 
protests from many consumer groups, including the 
American Home Economics Association, as well as 
from some other organizations, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced that it will suspend 
federal grading of lamb and mutton for one year, 
effective February 4. Last summer, when termina- 
tion of the grading was being considered, the 
Association and many other groups sent statements 
of their positions to the Secretary of Agriculture. 
The Association favored grading. In July, the Sec- 
retary announced that the grading would continue 
while the Department attempted to develop a set 
of standards acceptable to all segments of the lamb 
industry. In announcing the suspension of grade 
labeling, the Department said that it has been un- 
able to develop acceptable standards. 


® Hazardous Substances Labeling Act. A bill 
(S. 1283) to regulate the interstate distribution 
and sale of packages of hazardous substances in- 
tended or suitable for household use is still pending 
before the Senate from the first Session of the 
86th Congress. The bill is designed to prohibit 
interstate commerce of any misbranded package of 
a hazardous substance. The bill's definition of “mis- 
branded” is, in effect, a statement of what would 
be required on the label of a package containing a 
hazardous substance. If S. 1283 is passed, it would 
replace the Federal Caustic Poison Act. 


@ FDA Statement on Fats and Oils. The Food 
and Drug Administration has warned that the 
addition of unsaturated fats and oils to the other- 
wise unchanged ordinary diet will not reduce blood 
cholesterol and prevent heart attacks and strokes. 
Representations to the public that salad oils, shorten- 
ings, oleomargarine, and similar products have value 
for these purposes are false and misleading and will 
cause such products to be misbranded, FDA has 
declared in a law-enforcement policy statement. 

George P. Larrick, commissioner of food and 
drugs, said there is widespread interest in the 
possible relationship between blood cholesterol 
levels and heart and artery diseases and, as a 





result, reference to the term “cholesterol” in the 
labeling of common foods now being offered to the 
public may have the effect of a claim of special 
value for preventing or treating these diseases. He 
also said: 

Scientific investigations of fatty substances as a_ possible 
factor in lowering blood cholesterol and preventing heart 
disease should be continued, and this policy statement does 
not interfere in any way with legitimate research and clinical 
evaluation of unsaturated fats in the diet. It is our re 
sponsibility, however, to point out that the public has been 
misled into relying prematurely on data which are. still 
experimental, incomplete, and contradictory, and to head 
off false and misleading promotions based on such data 


® Consumer Programming Officer for FDA. 
Mrs. Carla S, Williams has been appointed adminis- 
trative officer for consumer programming in the 
Food and Drug Administration. She will plan and 
co-ordinate activities of the consumer consultants 


in FDA’s 17 field districts. 


® Ohio Legislative Summary. Margaret K. Lar- 
comb, legislation chairman of the Ohio Home Eco- 
nomics Association, has sent out a summary of state 
legislation of interest to the home economists in 
homemaking in the state. It included items from 
the January to August 1959 meeting of the Ohio 
General Assembly, such as legislation on public 
school subsidies; immunization of children against 
certain diseases; licensure, regulation, and super 
vision of nursing and rest homes; and a_ poison 
control law. 


@ NEA Asks Evening Public Service TV Time. 
The National Education Association has urged the 
Federal Communications Commission to require 
that a fair portion of the prime evening television 
viewing period be devoted to public service broad- 
casts, including those with educational values. NEA 
President Walter W. Eshelman also urged the 
Commission, in considering applications for renewal 
of TV licenses, to strengthen the standards by which 
it measures whether the applicant stations have in 
fact functioned in the public interest. He also urged 
the Commission to give priority to the claims of 
educational television in all communities where 
there is already adequate commercial service by two 
or more commercial stations. Educational stations, 
he said, have an increasingly important role to play 
in the education of growing numbers of children 
and adults. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


Fifty-first Annual Meeting, Denver, Colorado, June 28 to July 1, 1960 
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The Individual in a Changing Society 


PONDERED long over possible ways to de- 
Should I give 
predictions of what American society will be in 
ten or fifteen or twenty years? Should I speak of 
the kind of individuals which would be at home in 
such a society? I even tried to read predictions 
about the future ’ for 
example, that in fifteen years, the median family 


scribe the changing society. 


American society. I read, 
income is expected to be $7,500; but no one could 
predict how this would be spent—on better educa- 
tion? on housing? on more passively received enter- 
tainment? Would greater prosperity mean smaller 
families or larger families? 

I finally gave up this pursuit as useless. I decided 
instead to discuss how to bring up and educate 
young people in such a way that they can live in 
this drastically changing society, and live meaning- 
fully, creatively, with enjoyment and fulfillment. 

There are people who simply are not oriented 
toward life in a changing society. They need known 
landmarks. For instance, there are the Trobrianders, 
not far from New Guinea. When these people were 
studied, they were building large, sturdy seagoing 
canoes, in which the *y unde rtook re ‘gular expeditions 
Their canoes were 
seaworthy, but they did not strike out into the open 
sea. 


to a string of ne arby islands. 


They sailed as close to land as they could, 
going from known landmark to known landmark. 
A fog, a mist, was a terrible disaster, against which 
they needed to work strong magic. These people 
had no compass, nor could they navigate by the 
They could not strike out into the unknown. 
They could live only in an unchanging world. 
The people in our society could not possibly oper- 
Our landmarks are disappear- 
We cannot even give our children maps 


stars. 


ate along these lines. 
ing daily. 
to go by, because the future is unexplored, unsur- 
veyed territory. Could any ten years ago, 
have prepared our students for this post-sputnik 
era? for the stress on excellence, the revolt against 
Dewey's influence in education, the by-passing of 
the sacred age-grouping? Within the span of these 
last ten years, our students discovered Zen phi- 


of us, 


) 


Dorothy Lee 


Dr. Lee is a lecturer in anthropology at Harvard 
University. This article is the text of her talk to 
the national meeting of college teachers of textiles 
and clothing held in Madison, Wisconsin, last June. 


losophy with wonder and enthusiasm—and then 
with suspicion, when Zen became the cult of the 
beat generation. 

We cannot have foretold any of this for our new 
generation. To me, this means that all we can give 
the growing individual, our children and our stu- 
dents, is a compass, a knowledge of how to find 
their way in the unknown, a sense of inquiry which 
will make this exploration inviting, an ability to 
see and draw conclusions from what they see; and, 
if possible, the courage to go forth. These are all 
big words and vague ones; I have used them only 
by way of introduction. I would now like to spell 
out exactly what I mean. 


OW can we help the individual have a mean- 

ingful life in a world of change? For me, one 
important way of doing this is to help our young 
people become aware of the value content of their 
everyday life, to recognize the values channelled 
through the simple operations they perform, and 
values at the base of their 
choices and decisions. If they are aware of these, 
then, as operations become eliminated and new 
operations take their place, as new materials become 


to be aware of the 


introduced—as change takes place—the individual 
can see to it that the values which had been ex- 
pressed through the old operations and uses of 
new channel for expression. 
When my first child was 


materials can find 

This is what I mean. 
two or three, twenty years ago, I used to shell peas 
with her. Nowadays, I buy my peas already shelled 
and packaged. This saves me time; the peas are 
probably fresher than they when I 
used to shell them; and I get good and efficient 
nutrition. But was this all that happened when I 
shelled peas with my daughter? Did I merely get 


even were 
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a dish of peas? If so, the package of frozen peas 
is more than an adequate replacement. Yet it was 
more than this. It was a total process; and if I am 
going to see to it that the totality, or the important 
aspects of it, are retained, I shall have to find out 
what these were and then find media through which 
they can continue to be expressed. 


Value Content of Everyday Life 


What was I doing when I shelled peas with Anna? 
Was I simply keeping her out of mischief? If so, 
when I substitute frozen peas for the fresh shelled 
peas, I see to it that I find another employment for 
my daughter or even fence her in in the back yard. 
If I was sharing an experience with her, I see to it 
that I find some other experience to share with 
her. If I was using this time as a way for conveying 
to her the meaning of the woman’s role which she 
will have to live as she grows older, then perhaps 
I will have her help me make beds, or find some 
other way for showing her the place of the wife 
in the family. If I am giving her a significant part 
in the creation of family life, if I have shown her 
that her help is important and necessary in making 
a meal for the family, then I find again another 
medium. Perhaps I have her beat the cake I am 
baking for supper or wipe the spoons at dish- 
washing. In each case, the medium does not have 
to be similar in form; however, it has to be one 
which conveys the displaced value. 

If, on the other hand, I merely replace the pea 
shelling with my box of frozen peas, I am impover- 
ishing life for my daughter. This is what I have 
to point out to my students: the vaiues that are 
implemented through the simple operation I de- 
scribed. Then they will be prepared to retain 
meaning in the midst of change. 


Mediation of Social Warmth 


I shall now draw instances from the area of cloth- 
ing and textiles to illustrate further what I mean. 
When I was studying the culture of the Tikopia 
of the South Pacific, | was impressed at the fre- 
quency with which mats changed hands. At special 
ceremonial occasions, hundreds of mats, represent- 
ing long hours of work by the women of the house- 
hold or clan, were given and received. Often, a 
household came out with the same number of mats 
as it had given, but never with the same mats. What 
happened here was that the people gave to others 
of their work, their time, their creativity. They gave 
a piece of their lives and their very selves, and this 
part of themselves became incorporated in the 
households of their friends and relations. There 
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was nothing utilitarian about this. Every woman 
could make mats and was probably equally pro- 
ficient with the rest. It would have been eco- 
nomically more efficient if each household kept the 
mats it had made—as, for example, it would be 
cheaper for us and more “efficient” if we eliminated 
Christmas in our own society. The mat-giving was 
one of the important ways in which the individual 
was infused into the group, and the group into the 
It gave meaning and joy to life. 


introduced 


individual. 

Now, what would happen if we 
plastics for their walls and linoleum for their floors? 
The mats would be materially replaced, yes, but 
this is not enough; we have to take account of the 

value aspect of the mat-giving. How will the social 
warmth be mediated, the social cohesion strength- 
ened? This is the kind of question which we shall 
have to deal with if we are to help our children 
and our students to live creatively in a changing 
world. 

We are familiar with this kind of change and with 
its concomitant impoverishment in our own recent 
history. Our homemade patchwork quilts have 
been replaced by what most of us consider much 
better and more effective manufactured articles. 
But what has replaced the quilting bee, the involve- 
ment of many in the work of one, the joy of using 
up scraps inventively, the creation of new designs 
under highly limited conditions, the continuity that 
came out of the identification of each scrap with 
clothing made and worn, with one’s own past, with 
a loved mother or sister or friend, now dead? | 
believe that it is such apparently trivial replace- 
ments that are responsible for the great change that 
has come about in our family life in recent years. 
Because, though the article itself has been mate- 
rially and efficiently replaced, its function as a 
channel of value was overlooked and often lost 
irretrievably. 


Value of Personal Uniqueness 


Recently, | was impressed by a paper published 
in the proceedings of an international home eco- 
nomics conference held in France in 1954—one 
which probably a number of you attended. The 
writer was comparing the dress which comes from 
a great house of high fashion with that made by one 
of the 70,000 small dressmakers of France. He said 
the former expressed the style of the house; that is, 
it represented the personality of a Dior, as worn 
by someone who could afford to pay for it; but 
the dress made by the small dressmaker expressed, 
most of all, the taste and personality, the individ- 
uality, the unique quality, of the client, the wearer. 
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I have reflected at length on this statement be- 
cause I believe it has a bearing on the work you 
are doing. As I said earlier, | do not know what 
the world will be like in the future. But I do know 
that personal uniqueness, idiosyncracy, the identity 
of the self, is of worth, whatever the world we 
live in; and that it must be retained at all costs; and 
this within the increasing strength of the tide to- 
ward conformity, mass-production, mass-entertain- 
ment. I believe it is largely you and your students, 
and the students of your students, who are responsi- 
ble for the fact that so many women make, and 
enjoy making, their own clothes. If you pass on 
to your students an awareness of the individuality 
and creativity that can be channelled through this 
medium, can go far toward preserving the 
priceless boon of personal uniqueness that many of 
us feel is in danger of being lost in this changing 
world. 

Not only in making clothes for herself can a 
woman express her own taste, her own self. Also in 
sewing for her little daughter, a mother can learn 
to take into account the individual style of her 
child; to create or change a pattern or an inherited 
dress so that it expresses the personal peculiarity of 
this girl, of Mary; and to make a dress that would 
look exactly right on Mary, but would look wrong 
on Jane, because it is an e xpression of Mary’s per- 
sonality, not of Jane’s or Sue's. 

Beyond this, I hope this mother whom you have 
taught, has been helped by you to be aware exactly 
of what her dressmaking is mediating; so that, if 
change does take place in this area, if her dress- 
making itself is eliminated, she can see to it that 
this recognition of individual uniqueness is not lost 
but is mediated through some other channel. 


HESE comments so far have been in reference 

to your own area of interest. I should like now 
to move on to a more basic subject that should have 
reference in any area. I shall come back to the 
instance I gave earlier of the Trobrianders, who 
could travel only according to known landmarks. 
We do have a number of societies of this sort, who 
can find their way only in an unchanging world. 
However, there are also the Aivalik Eskimo, who 
are ready to go forth where “there is no middle 
distance, no perspective, no outline” into “a land 
without bottom or edge,” when visibility may be 
reduced to less than a hundred feet. How do they 
do it? From infancy on, they have learned appar- 
ently to take their bearings— for instance, from the 
relationships between “contour, type of snow, wind, 


you 
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salt air, ice crack.” But we do know that they can 
travel where there are no landmarks and they can 
go into the unknown without maps, because in fact, 
in our own terms, there is nothing to map. They 
are not without fear, but they have the courage 
to counteract their fear and the disciplined ability 
to find their way in the unknown. 

This approach to life was quite common among 
our American Indians. Some of the Sioux Indians 
who were born around 1870 and were brought up 
in the old way of life have written their auto- 
biographies, and in these they give us a clue as to 
how this ability to live in the unknown was de- 
veloped in the young. Standing Bear, an Oglala 
Sioux, writes of how little children of three 
taught to sit still and listen when there was nothing 
to hear, and look when there was nothing to see, 
until they finally heard the ant carrying its load 
and saw a waving antenna which was apparently 
invisible. They were taught to observe anything 
that was there to observe. They were not told what 
was there, nor what they should look for. Just as 
we cannot tell our children now what to look for 
in the future, 
be there for them to see. 


were 


because we cannot know what will 


The Oglala Sioux child, as he grew older, was 
helped to move beyond this; was helped to draw 
his own conclusions from what he saw. Another 
Sioux writer, Ohiyessa, tells of how, when he was 
about eight or nine and went out in the morning 
his uncle would say to him: “Look closely at every- 
thing you see.” And on the boy's return, he might 
ask: “On which side of the trees is the lighter- 
colored bark,” helping him to see, to discriminate. 
Or, if Ohiyessa had gone to the lake, his uncle might 
ask him: “How do you know that there are fish in 
yonder lake?” It was not enough to answer, “Be- 
cause they jump out of the water... .” His ‘uncle 
would question again: “What do you think of the 
little pebbles grouped together under the shallow 
water? And what made the pretty curved marks?” 
so helping him move to further and harder con- 
clusions. Of course the uncle could have given him 
this information; but he would have cheated him, 
on the one hand, of the joy of discovery, and on 
the other hand of the ability to go forth alone, 
without the expert at his elbow, to explore the 
unknown. 

This approach to child rearing was a part of all 
education among the Oglala. Even an infant would 
be treated in this way. A mother would take her 
six-month-old out and try to focus his attention 
upon a meadowlark or a bush, trying to help the 
baby to experience and observe, without filtering 
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this experience for him; silently, not naming the 
bird, not saying, “What a sweet song,” or “What 
a lovely bush.” In fact, the baby at this time was 
too young to understand language. But she took 
him out later again, teaching him the name of the 
bird he had observed already on his own, and 
letting him form his own judgment about the 
beauty of the coloring or of the meadow lark’s song. 

Finally, the children were helped to draw their 
own ethical conclusions. A grandmother, for ex- 
ample, would ask her grandchildren, “What bird 
shows most judgment in caring for its young? The 
eagle, whose young are brought up exposed to 
hardship and danger like young warriors, or the 
oriole, who provides a good, comfortable home . . . 
where no enemy can approach it?” The young boys 
and girls would have to reach their own decisions as 
to the good and the bad. But, as in the other 
instances I gave you, the older generation was there 
to help and guide them into forming their own ethi- 
cal judgment. They did not tell them what they 
ought to consider right or wrong; but they dis- 
cussed with them the decision they reached, helping 
to elaborate, ramify, point out, act as resource 
people. 

Eventually, the Oglala Sioux grew into an in- 
dividual who was prepared to explore the unknown, 
with strength and the assurance that he had the 
capacity to find his way. 

Now the Oglala did not need an expert to tell 
him what he saw, to give him the answers. He 
could go forth and map out his own way, ask his 
own questions. In this changing world, we need 
experts only as sound resource people to turn to; 
in fact, over and over again, the experts have proved 
themselves unable to be of real help. To continue 
my territorial analogy, the expert makes maps, but 
the maps are of no use in this changing world or 
may even be misleading. 


To Ask His Own Questions 

We need to bring up individuals who can ask 
their own questions and are sensitive and percep- 
tive, individuals who, when needed, can go to the 
expert for the disciplined knowledge that only the 
expert can give, and who have been trained in 
logical thinking and inquiry so that they can be 
their own experts when the occasion calls for this. 

Until World War II, there was an educational 
system in Eastern Europe which did just this. It 
was the system of the Jews of the shtetl, the tight 
little communities which led their own life in the 
midst of Russia, Poland, Lithuania. Here from 


the earliest years, a child was brought up never 
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to accept a statement without examining it first 
From the time he was five, in school, reading the 
commentaries of the Old Testament, he was taught 
to search for hidden meanings, examine them, and 
only then make them his own. As he grew older, 
he was encouraged to compare different interpreta- 
tions of the Talmud, to analyze all possible facets, 
weigh them against each other, and decide for 
himself which he was ready to accept. He was 
encouraged to meet everything with inquiry, ‘o 
re-interpret everything in his own peculiar terms; 
even the statement of a rabbi; even the Talmud and 
the Pentateuch, the word of God. 

An individual like this could not be told what 
to do. In what we would call secondary school, 
he worked out his own curriculum. Within the 
limits of Jewish scholarship, he could choose what- 
ever he wanted to study, attack it in his own way, 
set his own pace, take his own time. There was 
no textbook to give him the definitive answers. 
There was nothing to spur him on except his own 
urge to explore—no grades, no numbered classes, 
no degree to tell him when he was through. No 
one was there to push him, to flunk him if he did 
not work hard enough. The teachers were there 
to help raise questions and actually as targets of 
attack. If they made a statement, the students 
shouted contradictions and challenged every phrase 
I have seen a photograph of such a yeshiva, with 
the students crowding close around the teacher, 
gesticulating, looking as if they were on the point 
of physical attack while the teacher seemed to take 
this and to enjoy it. 

I have called this the spirit of inquiry. But 
actually, there is something beyond. Supporting all 
this and basic to it there is the tenet that the 
individual is important, that his questions, his 
thinking, his perceptions are the significant unit, 
and, in addition, that the individual can be trusted 
to work out his own solutions, make his own 
mistakes. 

Ultimately, whether | have been speaking of the 
rechannelling of values, of the designing of a dress 
of the Oglala capacity to listen, or of the Jewish 
urge to inquiry, I have been speaking of the sig 
nificance of the individual and of the importance 
of developing his own unique capacities for en 
countering experience. 

You asked me to discuss the individual in a 
changing society. I would say to you, what is 
needed is that an individual should be encouraged 
and trusted to be individual, to develop and trust 
his own capacities for finding his way in a changing 


world. 
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New Directions Guide Program Planning 


OME economics educators are being chal- 
lenged to use the “New Directions” pub- 
blished in June 1959 by the Home 
Economics Association. In groups and individually, 
they are facing up to the fact that “although the 
basic goal of home economics, to strengthen family 
life, stays the same, the means of achieving it must 
differ from year to year as the needs and nature of 
society differ.” ' 

College teachers, state and city supervisors, and 
high school teachers are analyzing programs of 
inservice and preservice teacher education, junior 
and senior high school, and adult education to see 


American 


whether current programs are focused on the com- 
petences toward which the objectives of home 
economics should be directed. They are trying to 
define more specifically the 12 competences devel- 
oped by the philosophy and objectives committee 
and are using these competences as guidelines in 
program planning. 

The illustrations that follow 
groups and individuals are considering how to adapt 


show various ways 
and develop home economics education programs 
to meet such present and future needs of individuals 
and families as are referred to in “New Directions.” 


Talk given by Dorothy D. Scott, The Story Behind the 


CHART 


AHEA Bulletin—New Directions in Home Economics, Ameri- 
can Vocational Association, Home Economics Section Meet- 
ing, Chicago, Ill., December 10, 1959 

Competence: Establish ralues which give eaning to personal living 


report 


Margaret Alexander and Alberta Hill 


Dr. Alexander is a program specialist for the North 
Atlantic Region and Dr. Hill a program specialist 
for the Pacific Region. Both are on the staff of 
the Home Economics Education Branch of the 
Office of Education in the U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare in Washington, D. C. 


Pacific Regional Conference 

Participants in the Pacific Region Home Eco 
Education Conference held in Denver in 
November 1959 defined behavioral outcomes im 
plied by (or implicit in) the fundamental com- 
“New Directions.” 
groups suggested different ways of using the com- 
One 


goals, 


nomics 


petences set forth in Six work 
petences as guides in educ ational planning. 
group stated the behavioral outcomes, or 
for individuals beginning to develop the com- 
petence and for individuals more advanced in their 
development of the competence. Characteristics 
of the classroom situation in which these behaviors 
could be achieved were also listed. This one pattern 
for stating the behavioral outcomes is one which 
could be used by teachers of homemaking in their 
local, city, or state curriculum work. An example 
from the report using this approach to curriculum 
planning is given below (chart 1). 

A similiar approach was made by another group 
who described the behavior of students who are 
making progress toward development of the com- 


] 


Note: This is a part of the first competence as stated in AHEA 





BEHAVIORAL OUTCOMES 


Beginning Level 


Awareness of personal values 


of others 
Appreciation of the importance (worth 
of each individual 
Recognition of the need for co-opera Ability to 


tion among individuals in a group several sets of values 


Advanced Level 


Knowledge and acceptance of values 


resolve conflicts between 


DESIRABLE CLASSROOM CHARACTERISTICS 


Opportunities are provided for individual and group 
choice-making; choices are analyzed and evaluated in 


terms of values 


Students are guided by teacher to recognize their own 
values in a free and non-judgmental atmosphere 

Students are helped to recognize that choice-making 
involves acceptance of the consequences 

Teachers are aware of their own values and understand 


how these may differ from the values of the students 
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petence. Characteristics of the kind of a home 
economics education program which were felt 
necessary to develop these behavioral outcomes 
were also listed (chart 2). 


CHART 2 


Competence: Make and carry out intelligent decisions regarding the 
use of time (Note: This is one part of the compe- 
tence, to “‘Make and carry out intelligent decisions 
regarding the use of personal, family, and com- 
munity resources.”’) 





CHARACTERISTICS OF A HOME ECONOMICS 


STUDENT BEHAVIORS PROGRAM 








Classroom is organized in such a way that 
good management is possible 


The student 
moves purposeful- 
ly from one step of 
an activity to the 
next step 


Sequences of class activities are co-oper- 
ment in allowing atively planned with students; progress 
enough time for a charts or other devices are used to 
task evaluate progress made within certain 
periods of time 


shows good judg- 


carefully | Principles of time management are identi- 
fied; application of principles to school 
and home activities discussed and 
demonstrated’ 


selects 
the things to be 
done in the time 
available. 


Amount of time used for various activities 
is evaluated in terms of personal satis- 
factions, quality of work, effect upon 
others in the group, and effect upon time 
for other activities 





The procedures used at the Regional Conferences 
emphasized the fact that any set of statements of 
competences is of value only when the competences 
are translated into action that will make a difference 
in the lives of people. Realizing the need for 
specific plans for action, one group stressed ways 
of involving students in the development of com- 
petences (see chart 3). 


North Atlantic Regional Conference 


The theme of the North Atlantic Home Eco- 
nomics Education Regional Conference in March 
1959 was “A Quality Program in Home Economics 
Education for Present Day Society.” Two half days 
were devoted to work sessions which considered 
implications for teacher education programs of the 
preliminary statement of the philosophy and objec- 
tives committee. The group work centered specifi- 
cally on competences fundamental to effective 
personal and family living that should be outcomes 
of home economics education programs. 
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Each group selected one of the competences 
outlined in the preliminary report. The competence 
was then defined specifically into behavioral goals. 
Implications for preservice and inservice teacher 
education were identified and analyzed and specific 
suggestions for redirection of the home economics 
education program were outlined. 

The thinking each group was able to do in the 
short time provided for group work was sum- 
marized in chart form. Excerpts from one group's 
report is given in chart 4. 

CHART 3 
Competence: Plan consumption of goods and services including 


food, clothing, and housing in ways that will promote 
values and goals established by the family 





PLANS OF ACTION IN A HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION PROGRAM 


Provide opportunity for students to become involved in selection 
and purchase of equipment and supplies for the classroom 


Take field trips to local stores in studying the variety, quality, 
availability, and cost of consumer goods 


Plan for purchase of item needed by student or a family member; 
evaluate purchases in class on basis of what was desired by the 
particular individual or family making the purchase 


Judge quality of items purchased by class members on basis of 


their use 





Summer School Workshop 


During the past summer, a workshop on com- 
munications in home economics was held at Michi- 
gan State University. Teachers, extension workers, 
dietitians, and school lunch managers attended the 
workshop. Emphasis was focused on the application 
of principles of communication in communicating to 
others the philosophy and objectives of home eco- 
nomics. “New Directions in Home Economics” 
was the central source of reference. Students in 
attendance developed specific projects they ex- 
pected to carry through on their own. 

The project selected by one of the college ad- 
ministrators at the workshop illustrates another way 
of making applications of the competences. She 
worked with some of the home economics alumnae 
of her college to define the competences in terms of 
goals to be achieved in the college home economics 
curriculum and to outline specific content emphases 
to be included in the various areas of home eco- 
nomics. Chart 5 on page 86 is an example of 
their work.’ 

* The authors wish to thank Sister Mary Celeste, Director 
of Home Economics, Mercy College, Detroit, Michigan, for 
this chart. 
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More to Be Done 


Three generalizations can be made from the 
illustrations given. First, there is no one procedure 
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for using the fundamental competences in planning 
quality programs in home economics education. 


CHART 4 


Second, it has not been suggested that home eco- 
nomics educators will use the report of the phi- 


CoMPETENCE: Achieve good interpersonal relationships within the home and within the community 





DEFINING COMPETENCE INTO 
BEHAVIORAL GOALS 








An understanding of interests, 
abilities, and needs of people at 
different age and socioeconomic 
leveis 


An understanding of the nature 


and varying roles family mem- 
bers play in different situations 
and groups 


A recognition of the basic needs of 


all people and possible ways of 
meeting these basic needs 


IMPLICATIONS FOR TEACHER EDUCATION 


Provide a variety of first-hand experiences with 
families and with various community groups 


Analyze own teacher education program to see if 
sufficient knowledge of sociological and psy- 
chological principles is being provided in the 
curriculum 


Provide experiences in the curriculum to help 
develop understanding of sociological and psy- 
chological aspects of aging population and 
facilities and services available to aging in the 


community 


Provide opportunity to develop and increase 

sensitivity to problems of adult homemakers 
Help teachers gain a feeling of security in 
working with adults 


Create greater awareness of changing family 
patterns and resulting changes in family roles 


Review present curriculum for purpose of con- 
sidering how more experiences for students to 


know families can be provided 


Through experimental study, explore new direc- 


tions for home economics education courses, 
for example, concentrate home economics 
courses into blocks, ie., three afternoons a 
week for three months versus three hours a 


week for a semester 


SPECIFIC SUGGESTIONS FOR REDIRECTION OF 
PRESENT HOME ECONOMICS TEACHER 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


Develop an offering (drawing upon all subject- 
matter content courses) at the senior college 
level in which emphasis will be given to the case 


method of studying real problems of families 


Encourage student teachers to live for a period of 
time in a different family than one with which 


they are familiar 


Examine content of courses to determine where 


emphasis on sociological and psychological 


aspects of aging can be included 
Include projects involving senior citizens 


Conduct a workshop for teachers on methods and 
techniques needed in working with adults with 
emphasis to be on methods for helping stimu- 
late adults to want to broaden the program 
beyond skills in sewing and cooking 


Use resource people from other disciplines and 
from the community as consultants to help 
students gain a better understanding of prac- 
tices of various families 


Encourage students to have experience in con- 
ducting library research about people and ex- 


perience in observing people and recording data 


Help students to develop an understanding of the 
research process in determining basic needs of 
individual by involving them in projects, such 
as plan and carry out simple surveys as basis 
for curriculum planning 

Conduct studies which would give basis for 

evaluation of present program and redirection 

of curriculum such as for young married 
couples 

a. comparison of their values, attitudes, and 

skills 

b. evaluation of results as to conflict from 

preparation or lack of preparation in family 
life 

c. extent to which values and goals of family 

life were influenced by home economics 
training 

d. significant omissions in home economics 

training as evidenced by group 
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losophy and objectives committee as the only basis 
for curriculum planning. The basic philosophy of 
education in America, the principles of learning, 
the developmental characteristics of the learner, the 
scope of other educational programs, and the pres- 
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ent organization of educational institutions continue 


CHART 5 
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to be important factors which also must be con- 
sidered in curriculum development. The compe- 
tences can serve as guidelines for building a 
curriculum to fit the needs of today’s families in 
today’s world. 


(Continued on page 102) 


Competence: Purchasing consumer goods and services appropriate to an over-all consumption plan and wise use of economic resources 





AREAS OF 
INSTRUCTION 


Housing for the 
family, and 
equipment 
furnishings for 
the household 


and 


Textiles and cloth- 
ing for family 
members and 
home 

Nutritional needs 


and the selection, 
preservation, 
preparation, and 
the use of food 


Family __ relations 
and child devel- 


opment 


Management in use 
of resources s0 
that values and 
goals of  indi- 
vidual, family, 
and society be 
attained 


TO BE ABLE TO DISTINGUISH 
BETWEEN WANTS AND NEEDS 


Buying or renting 

Locating suitable site 

Testing concept of house or 
home 

Considering _labor-saving 
devices 

Investigating adaptation to 
child-rearing 


Judging serviceability or 
luxury 

Developing skill in clothing 
management 

Analyzing power of fashion; 


individual style 


Applying cultural food pat- 
terns 
Taking meals away from 
home 
Considering amount of 
home entertainment 
Noting emotional tone of 
mealtime 
Analyzing family health 
problems 
Understanding own values 
Learning to accept change 
Judging effects of automa- 
tion 
Considering employment 
outside the home 


Evaluating needs and wants 
future 
atti- 


Planning—now 


Questioning family 


tudes toward money 


TO HAVE SOME CRITERIA FOR 
DETERMINING WHETHER A 
PURCHASE IS WISE OR 
UNWISE 


Exploring advantages and 
disadvantages in owning 
or renting; new or older 
home 

Handling 


maintenance 


insurance rates; 


Considering proximity to 


other _ facilities—school, 
church, shopping, public 


transportation 


Deciding most urgent needs 

Questioning signs of quali- 
ty; variety 

Judging evasive advertising 

Considering salespeople in 


ready-to-wear 


( comparing costs of food 
services 
Noting variation in retail 


food price 
Studying available facilities 
for storing 
Analyzing food ads 
Discussing fads and fallacies 


Considering needs of indi- 
vidual family members 
Becoming aware of the rela- 

tionship of individual and 
family buying practices 
to national and _inter- 
national economic situa 


tion 


Deciding when, where, what 
quality to buy 

Critical evaluation of ad- 
vertising 

Keeping record of buying 
experiences 

Considering time and facili- 
ties available for shop- 
ping 


TO KNOW WHAT CONSTI- 
TUTES WISE CREDIT 
BUYING 


Financing to buy or build 
Considering time and in- 
terest terms 
Handling installment 
plans and contracts 


Analyzing mortgage loans 


Considering changes in 
fashion 
Evaluating non-durable 

consumer goods 
Investing in long-wearing 
articles 
Exploring advantages 
and disadvantages of 
charge accounts 
Investigating chain-store 


policies 


Understanding hidden 
carrying charge 

Understanding effect of 
financial worries on 
home climate 

Being aware of present- 

relaxed 


day feeling 


about credit 
Considering sources of 
credit 


— 


‘onsidering installment 
buying with borrowing 


of money 


TO HAVE THE ABILITY TO 
USE ONE'S KNOWLEDGE 
TO SUPPLEMENT LEGAL 
MINIMAL PROTECTION 


Studying documents; 
clearance of deeds 
Seeking legal advice 
Understanding legal pit- 
falls and problems 
Recognizing available 


iyencies 


Understanding textile la 
beling acts 


Understanding state laws 
affecting labeling 

Realizing quality and price 
relationship 

Recognizing limitations of 
certain protective laws; 
Food, Drug, and Cos 
metic Act; U.S. Inspe« 
tion and Grades 


Utilizing education to de 
velop critical attitudes 
and reasoning for whole 
family 

Acquainting self with Bet- 
ter Business Bureau; 

Chamber of Commerce 


Acquiring knowledge of 
one’s real income 

Seeking foresight; proba 
ble future needs for 
security 

Studying taxes and in 


vestments 
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Panorama of Home Economics 


N the history of our country, 1861 was time 

for a change. Education had been for the learned 
professions only. In creating the land-grant col- 
leges, our young democracy believed that through 
education, better living for the many could be 
achieved. Thus the land-grant colleges are an 
“American original.” Most people in that day were 
engaged in agriculture, or in developing this new 
land. It is understandable that agriculture and 
mechanic arts played an important part in the pro- 
gram of those A & M colleges. This was a young 
country; all areas west of the Atlantic coast beckoned 
settlers westward. There were bridges to be built 
across rivers and roads to be built in order to go 
beyond where the settlement was at that time. 
There was need for improvement in agriculture as 
an expanding population moved to new soils and 
climates. Thus better living for all through edu- 
cation that prepared people for successfully solving 
their problems was the challenge accepted and 
gloriously met by the land-grant colleges. 

In the early days, there was not much experience 
on which to base our program; therefore, the leaders 
conceived the idea of getting together and talking 
things over, and thus the Land-Grant College Asso- 
ciation came into existence as a means of sharing 
with each other. 

Let us have a look at the home economics 
panorama in this setting—Who came to the land- 
grant college meetings? At first only those in charge 
of the resident-instruction because there were no 
others. You recall that we did not have any exten- 
sion program until after 1914, and there was little 
or no research work done in the land-grant colleges 
in the area of home and family life until the Bureau 
of Home Economics was established in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in 1923 and the Purnell Act 
was passed in 1925. 

We had great respect for the agricultural experi- 
ment stations, as we still do, and we owe much 
to the fact that the directors of the agricultural 
experiment stations accepted the responsibility for 
developing research in home economics. Although 
home economics research had very small financial 
support from its beginning in the agricultural ex- 
periment stations, it has always been predicated on 


Jessie W. Harris 


Miss Harris is dean emeritus of the College of 
Home Economics at the University of Tennessee, 
a former president of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, and a current member of the 
AHEA’s committee on federal research related to 
home economics. This article is a part of her 
address at the division dinner of the home eco- 
nomics division of the American Association of 
Land-Grant Colleges and State Universities dur- 
ing its 1959 annual meeting in St. Louis. 


the belief that we should find the answers to prob- 
lems and furnish homemakers and young women 

studying home economics with reliable answers to 
the problems of homes. 

As we take a look at this concept of the land- 
grant colleges, we must admit that home economics 
is far from its goal—that we do not yet have a wide 
enough base to conduct all needed research signifi- 
cant to the American home and the American family 
today. We are still struggling for this. We wish, 
however, to pay tribute to the experiment station 
directors for having developed, both at the state 
level and in the region, a most useful and significant 
program of home economics research in major areas 
authorized. We also acknowledge the co-operation, 
the guidance, and the leadership furnished by what 
was our Bureau of Home Economics and is now the 
Institute of Home Economics in the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

In 1914 we had the passage of the Smith-Lever 
Act and in 1917 the Smith-Hughes Act, and every 
state turned to the land-grant colleges for workers 
to man these new educational programs. This re- 
sulted in rapidly establishing four-year curriculums 
and even adding a fifth year of the master’s deg gree. 
Today we have expanded this so that a few colleges, 
chiefly land-grant colleges, offer doctoral programs. 
Home economics has become a clearly delineated 
area of resident instruction in more than 500 col- 
leges and in most high schools and in other pro- 
grams, thus creating a demand for home economics 
graduates which the land-grant colleges have never 
fully supplied. 

Plant and equipment come into this panorama. 
Home economics started with a foods laboratory 
arranged as a hollow square, with hot plates on 
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the counter tops and cupboards filled with toy-like 
double boilers and other individual-size equipment. 
There were also sewing rooms equipped for draft- 
ing of patterns and making of samples of construc- 
tion processes. These soon were augmented by 
nutrition, housing, home furnishings, equipment. 
and textile laboratories. The home management 
house and the nursery school followed soon, and 
now excellent research laboratories in major areas 
are being included. 

I recall how we were all excited when Cornell 
replaced the “Dom Econ” Building, as it was called, 
by a “million dollar” home economics building. 
Since then the modern home economics buildings 
on our campuses attest to the fine status accorded 
home economics in the land-grant colleges. 

Another part of our panorama is the Extension 
Service of our institutions and the beginnings of 
home demonstration and 4-H Club work. Here, for 
example, it is a part of our history that the land- 
grant colleges have always been called into service 
in national crises, and home economics has played 
its part in these emergencies. We took our part 
in programs of preservation of food, conservation 
of food and fiber, nutrition, consumer education. 

In this panorama view, we must look beyond the 
limits of the United States. Better living for all is 
a basic and critical problem the world over. Pro- 
grams bearing the label “Made in America” are not 
always a welcome import, but the land-grant college 
program has a world market. 

Many of you have helped “export” home eco- 
nomics by the fine way you have received students 
from faraway places and sent them home to serve 
in their countries as home economists. 

Some of our institutions have shared their staff 
members with colleges in other lands through 
foreign contracts. The Extension Service deserves 
special mention because its program of showing 
both literate and illiterate the way to better living 
is a much-sought import in the other countries of 
the world. 


Our Changing Families 


This panorama would not be complete without a 
look at the changing American home and family 
which our program is designed to serve. 

The large American family, when the land-grant 
colleges started, was housed in a large dwelling. 
This home was usually in the country, and together 
the family produced at home much of the needed 
goods and services. These families were stable. 
They had roots in the community, and the same 
house served a family for several generations. In 
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winter, the comfortable kitchen was the family 
room in those “good old days.” What a change 
today! Today's family is the best educated, most 
experienced, most ad: uptable, most married, most 
mobile, and the most insecure, nervous, and least 
stable in our history. The old values in family life 
have changed. Thrift is outmoded. Families rate 
themselves not by bank accounts but by charge 
accounts. The work which the family does together 
has grown less important, but the family members 
have grown more important. Our emphasis has 
shifted from helping families to produce goods and 
services to helping families manage all their re- 
sources for the development of each member of 
the family into a useful citizen in the community, 
the nation, the world. 

The house is small, convenient, and in the city 
or the suburbs (89 per cent). To this convenient 
house usually no ice man, coal man, garbage man, 
yard man, or house servant “cometh,” for automa- 
tion has replaced their services. 

Couples marry young, have their last child when 
the mother is 26 years of age, and at 32 years of 
age she, too, follows the rest of the family out into 
the community and into the world’s work. 

In a program geared to today’s family life we 
need to design the program of education in several 
stages, very much like the space rocket which is 
designed so that when one stage is completed a 
“booster shot” is given for each next stage of its 
journey into orbit. Do we need a four-stage family 
life program of education? 


Four-Stage Family Life Education 

Stage one, when young people are growing up 
and preparing for an advantageous entrance into 
adult life, forming a life partnership en route; a 
second stage when they have their families; the 
third stage when the homemaker joins her family 
in the community, either as an income producer, or 
as a volunteer worker, or both; and a fourth stage 
or retirement on an income, with perhaps | years of 
health ahead and a desire to engage in useful and 
creative activity. 


What of the Future? 


The program of home economics will get better 
and better—it always has. The problem is to speed 
up the necessary changes through more flexibility in 
our attitudes, our planning, and our practices, and 
with more rapid adjustment to changes that will 
speed us up in making the land-grant college pro- 
gram of more service to homes and families in the 
future. 
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1 think the pre-eminent problem is personnel. 
This requires a speed-up. This question has been 
discussed annually in all the years I have known 
this organization, but the words of Mark Twain on 
the weather which had been “much talked about, 
but not much done about” is all too descriptive of 
our personnel situation. 

The land-grant colleges have a responsibility for 
staffing home economics programs, not only in our 
own institutions but in the national and 
national program of home economics; for where else 
is the personnel to be trained? 


inter- 


In years past, our graduates have staffed small 
colleges as well as large, and some of our fine 
graduates began home economics in a small college. 
Such institutions have more difficulty each year in 
filling staff positions. One excellent liberal arts 
institution that has a long history of home eco- 
nomics has grown discouraged because it could not 
staff its home economics positions even with an 
inexperienced person with a master’s degree, which 
was below the minimum standard in all other de- 
partments. The institution recently moved to a 
new campus with $26 million in new buildings. 
It now has no home economics. It was decided to 
drop home economics rather than accept a lower 
standard for this department. Will others do this? 

I would urge the larger institutions to consider 
the problems of the smaller colleges and share even 
doctoral graduates with them. 

We need to speed up programs leading to the 
doctor's and master’s degrees. How this can be 
done and at the same time hold or raise standards 
is demonstrated in other disciplines. For example, 
three promising young men in the college of agri- 
culture in one of our land-grant colleges were 
selected for training at the doctoral level. The 
institution granted each a two-year leave of absence, 
and all were back in two years with PhD degrees 
(two from Harvard in agricultural economics )— 
one is now dean of the college of agriculture, one 
is director of the experiment station, the third is 
director of Extension Service. How was it done? 
They were granted scholarships almost equivalent 
to their salaries and no assistant’s work was re- 
quired. This improved and speeded the graduate 
study. Contrast this with two PhD candidates in 
home economics who are now taking four years to 
complete the doctoral program on assistantships. 
The head of a chemistry department told me that 
they had quit employing graduate assistants and 
considered it was at slave labor pay that was not 
advantageous either to the college or to the student. 
They have since conferred more than twice as many 
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doctor's degrees and felt that these men are better 
prepared. The General Foods fellowship grants 
have given some institutions a chance to try this 
speed-up program. 

I would also suggest a speed-up in the master’s 
degree so that only a one-year term is necessary 
to earn a master’s deg ‘gree on a graduate assistantship 
by reducing the hours required on an assistantship. 

. Another practice that needs restudying is that 
of employing the doctoral graduate on the staff 
immediately after graduation. This practice is not 
One strong 
institution that grants many doctor's degrees has 
two practices that have helped to build the gradu- 
ate enrollment—(1) they will not employ one of 
their own graduates until a period of three years 
has elapsed after the doctor’s degree was granted; 
(2) they do not recommend to others a doctoral 
graduate who has accepted a leave of absence from 
another institution until that person has returned 
to his co-operating institution for at least a year. 
This gives that institution a chance to reward the 
achievement of the doctor’s degree and thereby 
keep the scholar on the staff. A two-year leave of 
absence is a real sacrifice on the part of the insti- 
tution granting it and deserves consideration in a 
plan to increase graduates with advanced degrees. 
Would not this practice lead to institutions’ en- 
couraging more promising young staff members to 
study? The present practice seems a sure way to lose 
a good staff member with no equivalent in sight. 


considered wise in some other areas. 


Does the graduate study program need a dynamic 
code of ethics and many scholarship grants that 
are not assistantships? 

Should we also urge other institutions granting 
the doctor's degree to share their graduates more 
widely with others? May there not be some growth 
and de ‘velopment of leade ership ability to come to 
promising graduates by accepting an important re- 
sponsibility elsewhere, ,»ather than continuing on 
the staff of the alma mater in a lesser position? 

In summary, is our organization of the home 
economics program adequate, or is it time for a 
change? Must we adjust more quickly to dropping 
those practices that are less related to the homes of 
tomorrow? Let there be no obsolescence in our 
program. In every part of this program, we must 
eagerly meet the future, recognizing change and 
cultivating a liking for giving up the past and 
accepting the future. 

Is our present organization of relatively inde- 
pendent teaching-research-extension units the best 
possible for more rapidly achieving better living for 
all families? 








‘Aging with a Future—Every Citizen’s Concern” 


White House Conference on Aging 
to Be Held in Washington Next Year 


HE public is becoming increasingly aware 

that the greatly expanded population group 
above 65 years of age has needs and problems that 
are not being adequately met by the customary 
agencies, programs, and living patterns of other age 
groups in the population. Nor can these needs be 
met by simply extending the types of living patterns 
that, in the past, took care of older people. Not only 
are there many more people above age 65, but they 
can look forward to more years and to more vigor- 
ous years than could their counterparts of 20 or 30 
years ago. 

In fact, the number of older people in our popu- 
lation now warrants some major shifts in our 
socioeconomic pattern so that this will not become 
a “disadvantaged” group. To study what such shifts 
might be, the President has called a nation-wide, 
citizens White House Conference on Aging for 
January 1961. The theme chosen is “Aging with a 
Future—Every Citizen’s Concern.” The legislation 
authorizing the Conference is Public Law 85-908, 
passed on September 2, 1958. It expresses the need 
thus: 

The Congress hereby finds and declares that the public 
interest requires the enactment of legislation to formulate 
recommendations for immediate action in improving and 
developing programs to permit the country to take advan- 
tage of the experience and skills of the older persons in our 
population, to create conditions which will better enable 
them to meet their needs, and to further research on 
aging... 

Already, states have been having “little White 
House Conferences,” and a national leadership 
training meeting has been held (see report by Mrs. 
Alice H. Smith in the November JournaL). Mrs. 
Thelma Porter, dean of the College of Home Eco- 
nomics at Michigan State University, is a member 
of the national Advisory Committee to the White 
House Conference on Aging. 

Because of the importance of aging in home 


economics programs, Olga P. Brucher, president 
of the American Home Economics Association, ap- 
pointed an exploratory committee to consider the 
Association's most effective role in helping to pre- 
pare for and to carry out the Conference and to 
implement its findings. The committee members— 
Mrs. Helen Judy Bond, Mrs. Alice H. Smith, and 
Martha Rogin—met at AHEA headquarters in late 
November. They stressed the importance of home 
economists’ activity in programs for the aging and 
particularly the concept of aging as an area in 
which lifelong attitudes and planning are to be 
considered. 

The committee also recommended that the Asso 
ciation keep in touch with the state home economics 
associations regarding state activities and the par- 
ticipation of home economists on state planning 
committees and conferences. Several such confer- 
ences have been held and many others are being 
planned. Participation in these meetings by home 
economists can help assure both the recognition 
of the contribution that home economics can make 
and inform the profession of possibilities for im- 
plementing the recommendations of these con 
ferences within the state. Aging, published by the 
U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Wel 
fare, reports state activities and, in Nos. 59 and 60 
the names of people designated in 35 states and 
the District of Columbia to assume responsibility 
for their respective WHCA plans. 

Quotas of delegates assigned to the states for 
the White House Conference on Aging were an 
nounced last September. Of a total of 3,000 dele 
gates, 1,740 will represent states, the District of 
Columbia, and territories. The remaining 1,260 
delegates will include representatives of national 
organizations and federal departments and agencies 
In general, the state quotas are based on the num 
ber of U.S. Representatives in Congress. 


National Brotherhood Week, February 21-28 
To “inspire Americans to live in a spirit of brotherhood every week in the 
year” is the purpose of Brotherhood Week. President Eisenhower is national 
honorary chairman of the event, which is sponsored by the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews. 





Financial Independence for 


Professional Women 


OW many home economists know their way 

around in our financial world? Since we 
live in a money economy and have assumed a 
responsibility for the welfare of families, it is time 
to educate ourselves on long-range financial plan- 
ning. Experience in all phases of this field is 
valuable to qualify us for effective work with youth 
and families. 

Not only is long-range financial planning im- 
portant for us professionally, but it is still more 
important for women, for we are the ones who will 
live to that ripe old age. Because most women 
expect to marry, they have assumed that it was 
not necessary for them to plan for their own retire- 
ment. Since men are more likely to die early than 
are women, women need to start providing for a 
long widowhood. For instance, it is better to have 
two separate annuities than one policy with a sur- 
vivorship option because the woman’s longer life 
expectancy is used to calculate the payments, which 
are less than for men. 


Inflation 

Creeping inflation is a major retirement hazard. 
This means that Social Security and pension systems 
which seem adequate now may be most inadequate 
when it is time to retire. Consequently 
financial plan should include ways and means of 
hedging against inflation. You need two long-range 
financial plans—a fixed income and a_ variable 
income. 


your 


Fixed Income Plan 


Social Security and pensions come under the 
fixed income plan and will lag behind inflation. 
They should provide the floor for your retirement 
program. Even though these programs may be 
improved from time to time, they will lag behind 
the inflation spiral. However, there are other de- 
sirable values which you should investigate. 


Social Security 


There is one thing you should remember about 
OASI (Old Age and Survivors Insurance), com- 
monly known as Social Security. It can’t be com- 
bined with much earned income until you have 
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Dr. Gerard is an assistant professor of home man- 
agement in the College of Home Economics at 
Michigan State University. Her previous experi- 
ence includes high school teaching, Extension 
Service, and college and university teaching. In 
this article, she presents an introduction or an 
everview of the framework of a financial plan. 


passed a certain age. That is because the law was 
passed during the depression when unemployment 
rates were high. Therefore, it “pays” people to get 
off the payroll. Consequently, it is essential that you 
include what is sometimes called “unearned” in- 
come, such as interest from securities, rent from 
real estate, and other pensions. There are no limits 
on this type of income that can be received without 
affecting the Social Security payments. 

In this era of high taxes, the “fringe benefits” 
may be more valuable than extra dollars. Besides 
death and survivorship benefits, disability insurance 
from age 50 to 65 is a big advantage. Health in- 
surance after age 65 is being considered for OASI. 
Only in the last five years have teachers with a 
retirement system of their own been eligible for 
Social Security, but not all states yet participate in 
Social Security benefits. 


Pensions 

Since the majority of our profession have been 
or are teachers, more analytical consideration should 
be given to the adequacy of the various pension 
systems and their fringe benefits. Unfortunately, 
most teachers know very little about their pension 
systems. Because you are a woman and are most 
likely to have an intermittent professional working 
history, it is important that you have a vested inter- 
est in the pension system at every place where you 
work. That is, every day you work, wherever it is, 
increases your retirement benefits. This means not 
only the money contributions which you add to 
your annuity accumulation, but your employer 
should match your contributions, and that money 
should go into a trust fund and be earmarked 
with your name to be waiting for the day you retire. 

Do you realize that many pension systems have 
the effect of penalizing professional ambition and 
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initiative? For instance, in some states, you lose 
your pension rights if you change from high school 
teaching to Cooperative Extension Service. Or, if 
later you go into college teaching, you find that 
you have to start at the bottom again. Once you 
get into college teaching where the opportunities 
per state are very limited, you may have to go to 
another state. All your pension rights of the first 
state may evaporate when you cross the state line. 
Consequently, we belong to that class known as the 
sociological transients. Is it any wonder that people 
desert the teaching profession? Work to see that 
at least within a state this situation is improved. 

Some states have one pension system for all em- 
ployees paid from tax funds. Under this system, 
you are protected when you change from one posi- 
tion to another. In other states where there are 
several systems, you may choose systems or be 
transferred from one system to another. 

The “state line” is a chief hazard for college 
teaching. At present TIAA—Teacher’s Insurance 
and Annuity Association—seems to be a good pro- 
tection for college teachers. It is the retirement 
system originally subsidized by the Carnegie Foun- 
dation to provide a retirement system for private 
schools. State schools may join but not many of 
them do. One disadvantage for home economists 
is that many private schools do not offer home 
economics. However, a number of the smaller 
colleges do offer our field of work, and the working 
conditions and other fringe benefits are often very 
desirable. 

Credit for out-of-state experience is given by 
some states if you wish to transfer your previous 
contributions to their annuity fund. However, you 
lose the matching fund of the former state, in this 
situation. In some states, you may leave your con- 
tributions if you have taught at least five years in 
that state. When you reach retirement age, you 
will get a small pension. This can be a nuisance, 
but at least the state does not evade its social 
responsibility to its employees. 

Study your pension system and work with your 
professional organization to improve this chaotic 
situation. More fringe benefits, such as group health 
and life insurance, should be improved or added. 
They may be worth more to you than increased 
salary. Investigate other state pension systems and 
know which ones are more desirable. See it in 


print before you sign a contract. Don’t accept offers 
which do not provide a contract. Remember that 
a contract should show similar consideration for 
both parties. Don’t sign one-sided contracts—such 


as seller’s or employer's contracts. 
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Annuities 

After you know your way around in the govern- 
ment and employer contribution areas, what can 
you do on your own efforts to add to your fixed 
income type of retirement plan? Private annuities 
can be used for this purpose. The installment 
annuity is good for the young woman because it 
can be continued after marriage and be an advan- 
tage during widowhood. If you have dependents, 
such as parents or children, a combination life in- 
surance and annuity policy would meet more needs. 
Of course, life insurance can be converted to an- 
nuities at age 65. In fact, any form of savings can 
be used to purchase lump sum or single premium 
annuities when you decide to retire. 


Life Insurance 


This leads to the question—how much life insur- 
ance should the professional woman carry? She 
probably should carry enough to pay death costs, 
which can be very expensive, and liquidate her 
debts. Beyond that amount, it is better to consider 
other forms of investments 


Bonds 


Bonds pay a fixed rate of interest and are senior 
securities. Therefore, they belong in the fixed- 
income plan. In this day and age, do not forget 
taxes. Government savings bonds are discount 
bonds which means that the interest accumulates 
It can be quite a shock to learn you have to return 
20 per cent or more of that interest to the govern- 
ment when you cash the bond. Now that these 
bonds mature in a little more than 8 years but may 
be left with the government for 10 more years, 
they can be a good source of retirement income 
if you start buying one a month 18 years before you 
expect to retire. Then, if your annual income is 
lower after retirement when you cash the bonds, 
your taxes on the interest may not be so high.’ 

Another type of bond to consider is the municipal 
type because municipal bonds are exempt from 
federal income taxes. However, do not buy these 
blindly, for there is much variation in the quality 
of such bonds. Corporation and other government 
bond values are determined by market prices. If 
they are selling at a premium, the return is low. If 
they are selling at a discount, the return is high. 
It is just as important to know your way around in 
the bond market as it is in the stock market. 


' The maturity date and other advantages of savings bonds 
are changed periodically; therefore, check with your bank 
for the latest information. 
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Preferred Stock 

Preferred stocks have a fixed rate of interest 
which must be paid after all bond interest is paid. 
If you purchase convertible issues they can be a 
part of your fixed-income plan in the beginning 
and be converted to common stock later for your 
variable-income plan. 


Savings Accounts 

There are a variety of savings accounts which 
can be used for your emergency fund as well as 
your accumulation fund. The savings account of 
your commercial bank pays the lowest rate of 
interest, but the money is available for any emer- 
gency. Remember it seems less like an emergency 
if you have some liquid assets. The savings and 
loan shares provide a higher rate of interest than 
do other banks; consequently, this is a good place 
to take advantage of making money through com- 
pound interest. Make sure that all these savings 
plans carry federal deposit insurance. Not all banks 
offer this kind of protection. Another popular place 
for savings is credit union shares. They should also 
be insured. 


Variable Income Plan 


Your fixed-income plan may seem adequate now, 
but we have been having from 1 to 2 per cent 
inflation per year, and so far as we can see ahead 
this rise is going to continue. That means a creep- 
ing inflation of 114 per cent per year. If you are 
ready for retireme nt, inflation may not hurt so 
much; but those who still have many years before 
retirement should start hedging against that infla- 
tion right away. A variable income—one which 
follows the economic cycle—is needed to meet this 
problem of inflation. Because common stocks and 
real estate values follow the economic cycle, con- 
sider an investment which includes one or both of 
them. 


Real Estate 


The young single woman probably should not 
buy a family house, but it is not absurd for her 
to consider the purchase of a duplex. It is a valu- 
able experience to learn about mortgages, land 
contracts, purchasing contracts, and all the other 
information involved in purchasing property. Look 
at the structure from an investment point of view— 
not as a dream house. In fact, it is better to buy 
an older house than a new one, especially one which 
has been or can be converted into two living units. 
Choose one which has a sound structure but needs 
fixing up. Paint it inside and outside, landscape it, 
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replace soft wood or refinish hardwood floors, put 
new floor coverings in bath and kitchen, improve 
storage facilities and put new counter tops in the 
kitchen and you may be on your way to making 
your first million in real estate, as Nickerson of 
California described in his book.? He is not the 
only one who has been successful in real estate. 
By trading-up you can benefit from capital gains; 
then, when you retire, the rent from income prop- 
erty can pay for the increased costs due to inflation. 
Home economists should not be so timid that they 
refuse to take a few risks. It is while you are 
young that you can afford some risk. Whatever 
you do, start in a small way and learn as you go 
along. 


Common Stock 


Everyone should own some stock of a corpora- 
tion in our country as a means of understanding 
how our economy works and to get an appreciation 
of our free-enterprise system. Such involvement will 
make a better citizen of you. Besides getting an 
education in the process of investing, you can hedge 
against inflation by purchasing common stock in 
growth companies. There are two ways to do this— 
the do-it-yourself method of purchasing stocks 
directly through a local broker or purchasing shares 
in an investment company and letting them make 
the decisions on selecting the company stocks. In 
other words, in the latter method, you hire man- 
agement to make the decisions for you. 

If you want to do-it-yourself, you must be willing 
to spend some time studying industries. Then com- 
pare companies within the industry and choose 
one which has a good growth record but is not 
overpriced. Be sure you know the price-earning 
ratio before you buy. Remember, a company must 
have good management to continue to grow; aim 
to buy management. Forbes magazine specializes 
in studying the management of corporations. 

The New York Stock Exchange has arranged 
MIP, a Monthly Investment Plan which makes it 
possible to invest as little as $40 per month or per 
quarter. Actually you should invest at least $100 at 
one time, for the minimum charge is $6 whether for 
$40 or $100. The broker will provide you with a 
list of suggested growth stocks. At least you cannot 
go too far wrong if you make your selection from 
the “Favorite Fifty” of the institutional investors, 
that is if the price-earning ratio is not too high. 

Another possibility is to join an investment club. 
Be sure it is a group of like-minded people—really 


* See Bibliography 
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interested in studying and working and interested in 
long-term growth and not get-rich-quick specula- 
tion. A club is no place for speculators. 


Mutual Funds 


If you do not have the time or interest to work 
on a do-it-yourself investment program, then con- 
sider buying shares in an investment company. 
There are two types of these companies—the closed- 
end ones which have a limited number of shares 
on the stock exchange and the open-end type known 
as the mutual funds. These mutual funds are the 
most popular method of investing today. 

This idea is not so simple as it sounds, for there 
are 155 mutual funds which are members of the 
National Association of Investment Companies. 
Don't buy from the first one someone suggests to 
you. Some funds have their own salesmen who 
sell shares for only one company. Other companies 
sell only through brokers, and one must go to their 
offices for information. They usually specialize in 
dealing with certain companies. Anyone who sells 
fund shares must give you a prospectus of each 
fund. Take time to study this brochure before you 
make a decision. 

Before you select a company, decide on your 
investment objective. Is it long-term capital gain 
and growth investment, conservative income invest- 
ment, or a combination of the two, or the extremes 
of either one? 

The balanced funds consist of both stocks and 
bonds and are fairly conservative and provide fairly 
good income. The diversified growth stock funds 
are primarily interested in long-term capital gains 
but are diversified enough to stabilize them. The 
specialty funds are more speculative in that they 
specialize in a certain area such as chemicals or 
electronics. They are diversified to the extent that 
they buy stocks in large to small and old to new 
companies. After you decide on the type of fund 
you want, then start shopping among the 155 com- 
panies to find one to meet your needs. 

It is wise to work out an accumulation plan but 
beware of signing any prepaid contractual plans 
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where you pay all the load or commission in the 
first two years of the contract. 


Variable Annuities 

There is one other way to get the benefit of 
variable income. That is the variable annuity. 
This method was started by TIAA. It permits 
putting half of your retirement pension money into 
TIAA's straight annuity and the other half in CREF 
—the College Retirement Equity Fund. This latter 
half is invested in growth stocks and is called a 
variable annuity. If you are not a member of TIAA, 
watch for the availability of this type of investment. 
It has recently been approved by the Supreme 
Court. Some of the big insurance companies are 
working on plans of this kind. Also the mutual 
funds are considering similar retirement possibilities. 

It is never too late to start planning your retire- 
ment program but the earlier you start, the better 
off you will be. Plan a fifty-fifty program for fixed- 
income and variable income. 

It pays to know your way around our financial 
world not only in money but in peace of mind. 
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The Time —the Place —and You... 


If you have been thinking of 


How to develop those qualities that 


Characterize a successful home economist . 


Consider the possibility of attending an 


Annual meeting of your state association . . . 
Thirty-two states will hold meetings between February 5 and May 20 


But, please—don’t go alone 


Practice moving in NEW DIRECTIONS 
Take along a member-to-be . . . 
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Consumer Installment Credit— 


Patterns of Use and Costs 


rl 
Patterns of Use 
of Consumer Installment Credit 


Much can be learned from facts and figures about 
the use of credit by consumers in the past that is 
helpful in deciding when, what, and whom to teach 
about credit. We have such facts and figures in 
the Federal Reserve Board’s monthly estimates of 
amounts of credit extended and debt repaid and 
outstanding, its annual studies of consumer finances, 
and its 1956 study of installment credit. Data from 
these sources reveal trends and relationships that 
have followed fairly definite 
giving clues as to what to expect in the future. 

Longtime trend is up. The 
installment credit extended and debt outstanding 
is upward. In terms of 1958 dollars per capita 
installment debt outstanding averaged $41 in 1929 
and $195 in the first 7 months of 1959. 
of $154 per person is due to the higher proportion 
of consumers using installment credit, the purchase 
on credit of more goods or more expensive goods, 
and changes in the structure of consumer credit 
itself. 

One of these changes is the gradual increase in 
importance of installment in relation to noninstall- 
ment credit. In 1929, installment debt was about 
half of the short- and intermediate-term consumer 
debt outstanding. Now it is approximately three 
fourths of the total. Another change is the lengthen- 
ing of the repayment period for installment debts. 
Permitting smaller monthly payments, spread over 
a longer time, has made outstanding debt pile up 
fast. 

Installment debt rises in “ 
we can expect installment buying to be high when 
jobs are plentiful, incomes are good, many new 
homes are being built, and durable goods—especially 
cars—are selling well. In times of uncertainty, people 
hesitate to obligate themselves for future payments. 
They may also have more trouble establishing 
credit. The amount of installment credit extended 


patter ‘s over time, 


trend in amount of 


The increase 


good times.” In general, 
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search division, 


to consumers dropped during the depression of the 
early 1930's and the recession of 1937-38. It rose 
sharply in the prosperous years after World War II, 
leveling off if not actually dropping i in the recessions 
of 1954 and 1957-58. 

Installment debt rises when purchase of durables 
Use of installment credit is closely related 
Growth of in- 


is high. 
to purchase of consumer durables. 
stallment credit accompanied the mass production 
and selling of automobiles. Automobile debt now 
represents about two-fifths of total installment debt 
About 60 per cent of car buyers in recent years 
have paid for them in installments. A large pro 
portion of the buyers of household furniture and 
appliances pay for them “on time,” too. Thus, 
installment credit has been an important factor in 
the accumulation of durables by American families. 

Installment debt rose sharply in the late 1940's 
when consumers were catching up on the purchase 
of durables they had not been able to get during 
the war. Debt also rose in 1955, a record year for 

car buying on credit terms that had recently been 

liberalized. When car buying slumped after 1955 
installment debt increased at a more modest rate 
even though income was still rising. 

Rising incomes have made it possible for more 
and more people to include such durables as auto 
automatic washers, 
Eleven per cent of the dis 


mobiles, and television sets in 
their levels of living. 
posable income of consumers went for durable 
goods in 1929. The ratio dropped during the de- 
pressed 1930's, returned to 11 per cent in 1947, kept 
rising to 13 per cent in 1955. Changes in installment 
debt coincide with these changing ratios of income 
for durables. 
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Use of credit varies seasonally. Data on install- 
ment credit extended to consumers show that 
people take on more installment debt in December 
than during any other month (see chart). A smaller 
peak of debt comes about the middle of the year. 
The low point is early in the year—usually in 
January and February, when people are recovering 
from Christmas buying. 
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The December peaking of installment credit is 
largely due to debts assumed for consumer goods 
other than automobiles. These include such things 
as household appliances and furniture, jewelry and 
nondurables—the types of goods frequently bought 
for Christmas gifts. Personal cash installment loans 
rise in December, too. Automobiles contribute sub- 
stantially to the midyear credit peak. 

Payments on outstanding debts tend to lag be- 
hind credit extended. Consumers as a group usually 
pay less on existing installment debts than they 
borrow or buy on new installment credit during a 
given month (see chart). An exception occurs dur- 
ing times of depression or recession, when people 
avoid making new commitments but continue to 
pay on their old debts. Another exception is dur- 
ing the first month or two of the year, when con- 
sumers temporarily ease up on credit buying. 

When credit extended to consumers exceeds the 
amount they repay on debts during the month, out- 
standing debt shows a net increase. When con- 
sumers repay more than they receive in new credits, 
a net decrease occurs. A net increase occurs much 
more frequently than does a net decrease, hence the 
persistent upward trend in installment debt out- 
standing. 

At the present time, payments on installment 
debts amount to about 13 per cent of U. S. personal 
disposable income. They were 6.5 per cent in 1929. 
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9.5 per cent in 1940 and 1941, and have been in- 
creasing year by year since 1945. 

Consumers in middle income group use credit 
most. In the Federal Reserve studies, the proportion 
of U. S. spending units reporting installment debt 
was 22 per cent in 1949, 45 per cent in 1956, and 48 
per cent early in 1959. People in the middle- to 
upper-middle-income group were the ones most 
likely to be installment debtors. The peak early in 
1959 was among the spending units with $6,000 to 
$7,500 income, where 63 per cent had installment 
debt. The proportion with debt wasn’t much lower 
than this in other income groups between $4,000 
and $10,000, but it dropped at both lower and 
higher income levels—to 23 per cent of the under- 
$1,000 and 38 per cent of the $10,000-and-over 
groups. 

Installment buying changes with family cycle. 
Teachers will do well to direct their credit informa- 
tion programs to young families especially and to 
those with growing children. The 1959 Survey of 
Consumer Finances shows that the spending units 
headed by persons between 25 and 34 years old 
were more likely to have installment debt than were 
younger or older ones. Sixty-nine per cent of these 
young families reported such debt early in 1959. 
Among those with heads 18 to 24 and 35 to 44 years 
old about 60 per cent had installment debt. In the 
groups with heads over 45 the proportion with debt 
decreased, to a low of 16 per cent of the 65-and-over 
group. 

Credit use varies with place of residence. Sub- 
urban families tend to use installment credit more 
than do city and rural families. These suburban 
residents tend to be younger families with children, 
owners of homes for which they are buying furnish- 
ings and equipment, and have a need for one or 
more automobiles. There are regional differences, 
too, related in part to the composition of the popula- 
tion. 

Installment buying increases with easing of terms. 
Use of installment credit increases when smaller 
down payments are accepted or monthly payments 
are reduced by increasing the length of the repay- 
ment period. The usual terms for a sizable purchase 
—such as an automobile—used to include a sub- 
stantial down payment and 12 months to pay. Down 
payments have been reduced, and the repayment 
period has gradually increased. By 1954, the average 
maturity on installment contracts for new cars was 
about 24 months; in 1955 it was 28 months; and 
in 1956, 36 months. Easier terms encourage some 
to buy on credit who would not otherwise do so. 
They also encourage some who would ordinarily 
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have bought cheaper cars or equipment to “trade 
up” to more expensive models. 

Although changing the down payment or the 
monthly payment affects the amount of installment 
buying, changing the interest rate doesn’t seem to. 
Few installment buyers pay enough attention to 
credit charges to know what the rate of interest is. 
They are most concerned about the size of the 
monthly payment, and an increase in the interest 
rate usually changes this relatively little. 

Debt rises as opportunities to use credit increase. 
Another factor in the increase of installment debt 
is the extension of credit for an ever-increasing 
number and variety of consumer goods and services 
by an ever-increasing number and variety of agen- 
cies. Advertising of all kinds does its part too, by 
informing consumers of the many credit oppor- 
tunities available to them in both old and new kinds 
of credit plans. 


T 
Why Installment Credit 
Costs Vary 


We recently had occasion to examine a number 
of installment credit plans described in newspapers, 
mailed advertising, and mail-order catalogs. We 
calculated the annual interest rates for these plans 
and found that they ranged from about 7 to 36 per 
cent. There were differences related to the purpose 
for which the credit was used, the size of the loan, 
and the length of the repayment period, as well as 
between lending agencies. People whose jobs in 
volve helping consumers with credit problems need 
to know what these differences are and why they 
exist. . . 


Variations in Interest Rates 


Purpose for which credit is used. A lending 
agency may charge different rates of interest, de- 
pending upon the purpose for which the loan is 
made. According to the literature from a_ local 
bank, the annual true interest rate on a 30-month, 
$1,500 loan would be 7.5 per cent if the money 
were used to buy a new car, and 7.8 per cent to 
modernize a home. For an unsecured personal loan 
of $1,500—which might be for any number of pur- 
poses, such as paying medical bills, taking a trip, 
or consolidating small debts—the bank's interest rate 


The bank 


would discount the note for this personal loan so 


would be about 14 per cent per year. 
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that we would receive $1,368.75 instead of $1,500. 
The repayment period would be 15 to 18 months. 

Mail-order houses also vary the interest rate on 
credit transactions by type of goods purchased. For 
an order totaling $350, the annual interest rate of 
one mail-order company would be about 13 per 
cent if the goods bought were for modernizing the 
house, 15 per cent if they were furniture or appli- 
ances, and 18 per cent if they were miscellaneous 
items put on a “revolving” account 

Size of loan. Consumer finance companies com- 
monly charge higher rates for small than for large 
loans. From information given in a consumer finance 
company’s advertising we calculated the annual true 
interest rate for a cash installment loan of $100 to 
$300 to be about 36 per cent; for $500, 17 per cent; 
and for $1,000, 15 per cent. In all cases the repay 
ment schedule called for repaying the loan in 20 
months. 

The rate of interest charged by one airline for 
its “package” vacation tours varied according to 
the price of the tour. It was about 22 per cent for 
a $260 vacation, 19 per cent for an $800 trip, and 
16 per cent for a $2,500 jaunt, with installments to 
be paid in 20 months. 

A local bank’s re- 
payment schedule for a new car loan of $2,000 


Length of repayment period. 


shows an annual true interest rate of about 7.5 per 
cent if the installment payments extend over 12 to 
24 months, and 10 per cent if they cover 36 months 
Consumers may tend to overlook the fact that ex- 
tending the repayment period makes a big difference 
in the actual dollar cost of financing installment 
purchases. In the case of the $2,000 car loan, with 
interest at 7.5 per cent on a 12-month and 10 per 
cent ona 36. month repayment schedule, the interest 
charge would amount to $82 for the shorter period 
compared to $323 for the longer, a difference of 
$241. Even if the 36-month loan were at the same 
7.5 per cent rate as the 12-month one, the cost of 
interest for 36 months would be $240, or $158 more 
than the cost for 12 months. 

Type of lending agency. For most types of in- 
stallment purchases there is usually more than one 
source of credit available. The purchase of a car, 
for example, might be financed through a credit 
union, a bank, or a sales finance agency. Assume 
the car costs $3,100, the down payment is $1,000, 
and the remaining $2,100 is to be repaid in 30 
months. The USDA Credit Union would lend the 
money at the rate of 34 per cent per month on the 
unpaid balance, or 9 per cent per year. 

If the car buyer could arrange a loan through a 
bank, he might obtain more favorable terms. A 
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report by the Senate Judiciary Committee’ stated 
that, in 1958, Washington (D.C.) banks were mak- 
ing 30-month loans for new automobiles at add-on 
rates ranging from 3 to 4 per cent—or annual interest 
rates of 5.7 to 7.5 per cent. Recently several local 
banks have advertised 30-month car loans showing 
monthly repayment tables based on a 7.5 per cent 
annual interest rate. 

The Senate study showed that the majority of 
loans made by nationally known automobile finance 
agencies were at 6 to 7 per cent add-on rates—or 
annual interest rates of about 11 to 13 per cent. 
Some contracts provided for a 9 per cent add-on 
charge, or an annual interest rate of 16 per cent. 
Laws in some states prohibit this high a rate on 
new car loans. 

Credit charges may vary by locality. The interest 
rates we mentioned for banks, credit unions, and 
finance companies were those charged by certain 
of these agencies in the Washington (D.C.) area 
and would not necessarily apply elsewhere. You 
may want to make some calculations of your own 
for rates charged in your community. 


“Extras” in Installment Contracts 


Differences in credit costs of various installment 
plans may be considerably greater than the annual 
interest rates alone indicate. A person financing 
the purchase of an automobile may find differences 
in the “extras” included in installment contracts. 
Some lenders require the buyer to take auto insur- 
ance which they handle. This may cost more than 
the buyer could get similar insurance for else- 
where.’ 

Some include premiums for insurance for the entire 
repayment period in the original amount of the 
contract, adding appreciably to dollar cost of 
the interest if installments cover 2 or 3 years. Some 
companies require the buyer to take a package in- 
surance which may include personal accident, bail 
bond coverage, health, hospital, ambulance, and 
credit life insurance as well as the usual liability and 
collision insurance. Some add charges for such 
expenses as filing, notary, and documentary fees. 

Many lenders now require credit life insurance 
to cover installment debts. This provides that if 
the debtor should die the insurance company would 
pay the balance due. Most (4 in 1958) of the 


' Administered Prices—Automobiles, Report of the Sub- 
committee on Antitrust and Monopoly of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, U. S. Senate, 85th Congress, 2d Session, 
November 1958, pp. 163-166. 


? Ibid. 
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credit life insurance is in the form of group policies 
taken out by lenders to cover their accounts. Ordi- 
narily the lender includes the cost of the premium 
in his charges to the debtor. 

Insurance protects the buyer as well as the seller, 
of course. But insurance costs must be considered 
a part of the cost of installment credit to the ex- 
tent that (1) policies providing adequate protection 
could be obtained elsewhere at a lower rate and 
(2) the borrower's resources are such that payments 
could, in the event of his death, be completed with- 
out serious consequences to his family. 


Reasons for Variations in Credit Costs 


Credit rating of customers. Some institutions limit 
their business to good credit risks. Others extend 
credit to poorer risks, and their costs of collection 
may be substantial and bad debt losses may be 
large. These costs are reflected in higher charges to 
all customers of such agencies. 

Collateral for loan. If the borrower pledges 
security for a loan, the lender runs less risk of a 
bad-debt loss. The lender may charge lower interest 
rates if the borrower offers high-grade stocks or 
bonds as security. A lender can repossess a car if 
payments aren't complete -d; therefore, rates on auto- 
mobile loans are typically lower than are those for 
unsecured personal loans. If the borrower doesn't 
repay an unsecured personal loan, the lender may 
have to garnishee the debtor's wages or bring a 
court suit against him. Both of these actions are 
time-consuming and expensive to the lender 

Costs of investigation and record keeping. The 
costs of credit investigation and bookkeeping are 
about the same for a small loan as a large loan. A 
higher interest rate is frequently charged on small 
loans to cover the higher rate of overhead costs. 

Length of loan period. Monthly payments on a 
36-month automobile loan are much smaller than on 
a 12- or 24-month loan, and the buyer's equity 
builds up very slowly. If the seller has to repossess 
the car, especially in the early months of the loan, 
he may lose money on the transaction. A higher 
interest rate on the long-time loan helps to make up 
for this loss. 

Cost of money to lending agency. Agencies sup- 
plying consumer installment credit must compete 
for funds with organizations seeking money to 
finance mortgages or to buy raw material or expand 
facilities for manufacturing, with governments want- 
ing money for their programs, and others needing 
money. If the lending agency has to pay a high 
interest rate to obtain funds, it necessarily passes 
the cost on to the consumer. 
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Financial Security Among 


Wisconsin Rural Farm Aged Persons’ 


N the area of family economics, much interest 
has been directed in recent years toward prob- 
lems of various periods of the family cycle. 
young family, the family with teen-agers, the family 
whose members are 65 years of age or older have 
been shown to have proble ms specific to the par- 
ticular stage in which the family is operating. 
While financial security is of significance at any 
period, it is of particular importance to the aged 
family. 
years than during the 
there is no probability of increased income in the 
future, 


financial situation is an important characteristic of 


Typically, family income is smaller in later 


earlier ones. Usually, too, 


whereas expectation of improving the 
the young family. 

Living expenses for the aged family are probably 
smaller than they were earlier in some commodity 
groups, but for some others—medical care, heat for 
the dwelling, personal services, for example—usually 
an increase is necessary. The desire to maintain 
independence, both financial and physical, is typi 
cally a major drive in old people. 

With farm families, security is typically associ 
ated with ownership of land and the building up 
of the equipment and stock nece ssary to maintain 
the farm as an effective productive unit. Since buy- 
ing and stocking the modern farm involve a high 
capital outlay, the farm family may make few other 
investments which would he lp to give security in 
old age. 

With mind, the study 
reported here was initiated in the attempt to dis- 
cover factors which might contribute to the security 
or insecurity of a selected group of ' 
people in Wisconsin. 

Data were obtained in 1957-58 by personal inter- 
view from 145 rural farm households containing 
208 men and women 65 years of age or older. They 


these characteristics in 


aged farm 


Central Regional 
Affecting Financial 


under North 
titled Factors 
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Dr. Cowles is an emeritus professor in the School 
of Home Economics at the University of Wisconsin. 
Mrs. Knothe is a former research assistant there. 


were living in three Wisconsin counties, which were 
contrasts as to type of economic area, value of farm 
products sold in 1954, percentage of farm tenancy, 
percentage of farms obtaining off-farm income 
greater than farm income, and other economic fac- 
tors. Within these counties sample areas were laid 
out in 26 of the 56 townships, calculated to obtain 
a 25 per cent sample of aged rural farm people 
All of the rural farm 
persons within the age groups indicated were inter- 
viewed if possible. A household was included if 
at least one person in it had reached the age of 65 


within the townships selected. 


years. 


Factors of Significance to Family Security 


of the 
were relevant to 


On analysis, various elements family’s 
situation were observed which 
financial security or insecurity. 

1. Income. While not all of the 
reported the amount of their income from all 
sources, for those reporting the average was $2,403. 
This $1,566 the farm, $454 from 
social security or other and the re- 
- $383, from non-farm employment and 


or divi- 


145 families 


included from 
social aid, 
mainder, or 
such other sources as annuities, interest, 
dends. Only one of these figures can be compared 
with other data—the income from the farm. Accord- 
ing to the 1954 Census of Agriculture for Wisconsin, 
the three which the respondents were 
living showed an average value of farm products 
sold per farm of $3,938, $6,619, and $7,110, respec- 
tively, for that year. Even taking into account that 
only 40 per cent to 50 per cent of these amounts 
can be considered available for 
family or other use, the average of $1,566 shown in 
the present study is much lower than that for the 
counties as a whole. This may indicate running the 
farm at a reduced level of production as age in- 
creased, or hiring more help to keep it going. These 


counties in 


as net income, 
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results bear out the contention that the income of 
the aged family tends to be lower than that of 
families in earlier stages. 

2. Outstanding debts. An important debt in- 
curred during the lifetime of the families studied 
was in payment for the farm. Five of the families 
had never owned a farm; 11 of them had inherited 
the property outright; and 3 gave no information. 
For the 126 families remaining, 14.3 per cent still 
had not paid off the mortgage on the farm; 12.7 
per cent made their final payments after the farm 
operator had reached the age of 65 years. Thus 
for over a fourth, completion of payments was a 
matter for the later years. 

Other debts were reported as unpaid by the 
elderly people interviewed. These were mainly for 
farm equipment or other farm expenses; less fre- 
quently they were for family living expenditures, 
usually either for house improvement or a car. 

3. Heavy family expenditures. Over the years, 
the expenses of bringing up children to maturity 
and giving them a start toward independence were 
heavy. For those families having at least one child, 
the average period during which the family had 
one or more dependents 12 years old or younger 
was 22 years. Almost one-seventh of the families 
had such dependents for 30 or more years. In addi- 
tion to bringing up the children, many families at 
some time contributed to expenses of other persons 
—usually aged parents. 

However, the expenses incident to raising a 
family were largely in the past, with the 145 families 
interviewed. Three types of current expenditure 
incurred by the aged family were of importance: 
health and medical care, funerals, and house im- 
provement. 

Medical care. Only heavy expenditures and those 
incurred after at least one member of the family had 
reached the age of 65 are reported here. Ailments 
involving hospitalization for reasons other than acci- 
dents were most frequent, with 63 families having 
such outlay. Of these, 51 gave information as to 
the expenses involved—these averaged $760 per 
family reporting, and about one-sixth of these had 
expenses ranging from $1,000 to $4,000. In addition, 
13 families reported accidents, usually associated 
with farm animals or equipment, with an average 
expenditure of $936 for medical care. Medical de- 
vices such as hearing aids, illnesses, and chronic 
diseases not involving hospitalization caused ex- 
penditure of $284 per family reporting costs; 19 
families had this type of medical problem in the 
years since reaching the age of 65. Figures cover 
the period since one member reached 65. 
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Besides the expense directly associated with seri- 
ous illnesses, the financial situation was often seri- 
ously affected by lowered income and the need 
for hiring extra help. 

Funerals. Recent deaths in the families inter- 
viewed were a source of large expenditure. Twe nty- 
two families had had funerals to be financed i 
the years after at least one household member had 
reached the age of 65—two families had had two 
deaths each. The average amount paid was $741, 
though 7 of the funerals cost $1,000 or more. A 
number of the lower costs were concerned with 
cases in which part of the expenditures had been 
paid by other relatives, so that only a portion came 
out of the purse of the family reporting. 

House improvement. Another family expenditure 
incurred by considerable numbers of the families in 
their later years was improvement of the house in 
which they lived. Such improvement had been 
postponed till late in life usually because of the 
pressure of other wants. Ty pically this pressure was 
caused by bringing up a large f family and possibly 
caring for other persons besides the children, or by 
equipping and paying for the farm. Nearly a sixth 
had built new houses after at least one person in 
the family had reached the age of 65. Most of the 
large housing expenditure during this stage of the 
life cycle, however, was concerned with improved 
utilities or remodeling the house in some way. For 
instance 29.0 per cent added running water, 22.5 
per cent a new furnace; 15.2 per cent added a bath- 
room; 9.4 per cent put in electricity. Remodeling 
the kitchen was done by 14.5 per cent and other 
remodeling or adding a room by 33.3 per cent. 

4. Losses. Of significance in evaluating the 

family’s financial situation were losses recently sus- 
tained by the aged persons interviewed. Loss of 
crops—by drouth, disease, insects, or hail—and there- 
fore of income was reported by 41.4 per cent of 
families. Livestock loss—usually by disease, light- 
ning, or other accident—was encountered by nearly 
as many families—40 per cent. About a fourth 
re ported losing farm buildings by wind, fire, or 
flood. Some of the loss was covered by insurance. 
Other sources of difficulty incurred by smaller num- 
bers were: poor investments, bad debts, poor renters, 
loss of car through accidents. 

5. Provision for emergencies. Many of the poten- 
tial sources of financial strain encountered were 
not predictable. While with a few of them the 
risk could be shifted by insurance, for the most 
part the family itself must look ahead and make 
some provision for possible unexpected expendi- 
tures and lessening or loss of income. Since the 
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study was concerned with elderly families, pre- 
sumably they would have made some preparation 
for the unusual or unexpected, or for the predictable 
contingency of old age and retirement. These pro- 
visions include insurance of various types, savings, 
subsistence agreements with children, and others. 

Life insurance. Fewer than one-fourth of the 
families—23.0 per cent—had life insurance policies 
insuring at least one of the elderly persons. Typi- 
cally these were for very small amounts, with $1,000 
the modal number. The average was $2,065 for the 
cases in which amounts were given. Obviously the 
insurance received would do little more than pay 
funeral expenses for the insured and would be of 
little help in giving financial security to the bene- 
ficiary or other survivors. 

Health insurance. slightly larger proportion 
of the families carried health insurance—27.2 per 
cent. Usually only one member of the family was 
covered, and the interviewers were vague as to the 
type and amount of medical service provided. 

Savings. About two-fifths of the families indi- 
cated that they had savings or income-yielding 
investments other than those involved in farm 
ownership. Some of them said that they would sell 
property as needed in order to meet an emergency. 

Dependence on children. Relatively few said they 
would depend on their children to he ‘Ip in case of 
need. Neither they nor their children expected or 
wanted this type of relationship, apparently. Three 
families had a subsistence agreement with a child— 
an arrangement in which the parent deeds the 
farm to the child and in return is furnished with 
food, shelter, and clothing for life. The degree to 
which this yields satisfactory results is very much 
dependent on the character of the two contr: icting 
parties. 

No provision for emergency. It was of interest 
to find that nearly a fourth of the families—23.9 
per cent—said that they had made no preparations 
to meet emergencies. Some of these said the *"y would 
borrow, or depend on social security, or ask for 
social aid, if they should ever need he ‘Ip. 

6. Ultimate disposition of property. Among the 
preparations for old age which aged people might 
well consider is the ultimate disposition of the farm 
—usually the most important and most valuable of 
the property owned by the farm family. About one- 
third of the families interviewed had made no plans 
for the future ow nership of the farm. A small pro- 
portion of these said that they knew they should 
make some plans for its disposition but were 
hampered because one or more members of the 
family refused to talk about such matters. 
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About one-sixth had made no wills though often 
some statement such as “I know we really should” 
was made. Another 6.0 per cent felt that no will 
was necessary since the wife “will get it anyway” 
or the son “would take over” or, vaguely, “we 
expect to share.” In consequence the legal steps 
desirable or necessary to clarify ownership status 
were often not taken either before or after the death 
of the nominal owner of the farm. In 10 cases in 
which it was stated that the farm had been turned 
over to the son or daughter, it was apparent that 
no legal agreement had been entered into. 

On the other hand, 7.6 per cent had already 
deeded the farm to a son or other relative; 28.0 
per cent had wills which presumably would take 
care of transfer of ownership; and 10.2 per cent 
were selling or attempting to sell the farm to have 
cash for future needs. 


Comparison of Secure and Insecure Families 


These factors—income, outstanding debts, heavy 
family expenditures, losses, provision for emer- 
gencies by means of insurance or savings, and 
provision for equitable and secure disposal of prop- 
erty—were deemed to be of import ince in determin- 
ing the family’s ability to “get along” financially 
in old age. Also of significance is the family’s own 
evaluation of its situation. These families were 
therefore asked if they were able to meet ordinary 
expenses at the present or to meet unusual expendi- 
tures when these should occur. 

All but two of the families gave an opinion on 
these two questions. While 113 of the 143 families, 
or 79.0 per cent, said they were able to take care 
of ordinary expenses, only 55 or about half of these 
felt that they would also be able to meet any 
unusual expenses. These 55 families were judged 
to be the most secure, according to their own 
evaluation. Thirty families said that they were 
not able to care for their ordinary expenses and 
that they would find unusual expenses impossible 
to meet. Presumably, therefore, these families were 
the most insecure. 

Some differences between the “secure” and “in- 
secure” families were observed. The average total 
income from all sources for the previous year was 
much greater for the “secure” group than for the 
A large proportion was from the farm 
in both cases, but with the “secure” families nearly 
three-fourths of the total income as against one-half 
with the “insecure” was from this source. The per- 
centage receiving social security was considerably 
greater for the “secure” group, though the amount 
per “secure” family receiving this aid was only 


“insecure.” 





a 
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slightly larger than for the “insecure.” The “secure” 
families had slightly larger farms and correspond- 
ingly slightly greater value of farm and buildings. 
“Secure” farm operators had made final payments 
on the farm at an earlier age on the average than 
had the “insecure.” While 20.0 per cent of the 
“secure” still owed on their farms, 43.3 per cent of 
the “insecure” had not yet completed their pay- 
ments. As compared with the “secure” families, 
more of the “insecure” reported that they had 
made no provision for meeting unusual expenses. 
On the other hand, the two groups showed no 
significant difference in many factors. Losses of 
farm animals or crops were sustained about equally 
by both groups. The family loads during previous 
years and at the time of interview were not sub- 
stantially different. Such heavy expenditures as 
those for medical care or funerals had been en- 
countered by about the same proportions in the 
two sets of families, and the average outlays for 
these were about the same. The proportions having 
health insurance or life insurance did not vary 


greatly in the two groups. 


Implications for the Teacher 
of Family Economics 
Observation of the 145 families interviewed 


showed that a large proportion of them were ex- 
tremely hazy about many of the items of family 
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and farm business with which they had dealings or 

with which they might eventually have to be con- 

cerned. 

If families are to be adequately prepared for 
security in old age, apparently a great deal of 
information needs to be given to them before they 
reach this stage. This can be done by teachers of 
family economics and extension workers who have 
the opportunity to instill principles of family 
finance. Judging from the results of this study, the 
following types of information are particul: arly 
needed: 

1. Problems of ownership of property—methods of 
holding property; what happens to property if 
the owner dies without a_ will; transfer of 
property. 

2. Problems of financing property ownership—for 
example, it was found that many mortgages re- 
ported by the farm operator as satisfied had never 
been properly recorded in the registrar's office 

3. How to evaluate health insurance—its coverage, 
the circumstances under which payment is made, 
and other important features. 

4. The various types of life insurance policy and the 
usefulness of each. 

5. Wills—their desirability. 

6. Need for planning ahead by the family, on a long- 
time basis, including provision for current needs, 
for old age, and for possible emergency. 





New Directions Guide 
Program Planning 
(Continued from page 86) 


A third generalization which can be made is that 
each group of home economists needs to do some 
disciplined thinking and take time for planning, 
if statements of “New Directions” are translated into 
action. Within the past few months, a number of 
other groups have worked on specific plans. In one 
state, the high school curriculum guide is being 
checked in terms of the competences as stated in 
“New Directions.” A similar procedure has been 
reported by a supervisor in a city system. Prin- 
cipals and guidance personnel in this city have 
been invited to participate with homemaking 
teachers in discussions of the implications of 
the competences. A staff of supervisors in the 
State Department of Education have worked on 
implications for supervision. A number of college 
groups are looking at their curriculums in light of 


the competences stated. Individuals and groups in 
summer school workshops made plans for develop- 
ing competences in various areas of homemaking 
taught in the secondary schools. 

The examples that have been given are only a 
few of the many ways home economists have used, 
and plan to use, the important statement of the 
philosophy and objectives committee. In_ telling 
“The Story Behind the AHEA Bulletin—New Direc- 
tions in Home Economics” at the home economics 
section meeting of AVA, Dorothy D. Scott related 
an old Indian saying, “Before you judge a man, you 
need to walk in his moccasins for two moons.” She 
suggested that home economists need to “walk in 
the shoes” of the philosophy and objectives commit- 
tee to get the meaning of the statements of com- 
petences. The procedures suggested here are some 
of the ways home economists may choose to 
“walk in the shoes” of the group who developed 
the 50th anniversary statement of the objectives of 
home economics. 
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Wrinkle Recovery Evaluation’ 


RINKLING and wrinkle recovery are im- 

portant factors in the modern textile world. 
The recent developments in the minimum-care 
fabrics interfiber competition have brought 
about new interest and study in wrinkle behavior. 
This poses the question of what good wrinkle- 
behavior is and how Since 
the evaluation of fabric appearance is largely a 
question of aesthetic appeal, it is reasonable that 
such an evaluation be based upon subjective tech- 
niques. However, such subjective techniques which 
involve almost exclusively visual determinations will 
be strongly influenced by fabric luster, pattern, and 
color. The present study investigated two methods 
for measuring wrinkling. The first was a subjective 
appearance measurement and the second an objec- 
tive reflectance measurement. 


and 


it can be measured. 


L. Effect of Color on Subjective Evaluation of 
Wrinkled Fabrics 


Wrinkling in fabrics is essentially the visible 
manifestation of fabric deformations imposed by 
compressional stresses in critical wear areas. The 
term “visible” is all-important and indicates that 
wrinkling must be evaluated in terms of what the 
eye sees, 

Several methods for the evaluation of wrinkling 
properties of fabrics have been suggested. A real- 
istic approach to evaluating wrinkling perform- 
ance in the laboratory is to combine a technique 
for simulating actual in-service wrinkling under 
controlled laboratory conditions with a semi- 
quantitative subjective analysis of the fabric be- 
havior. The introduction of the Celanese Wrinkle 
Tester (Custom Scientific Instruments, Inc.) is a 
step toward this approach. The instrument (1) 
simulates the widely accepted clenched fist method 
of wrinkling through a repetitive cyclic wrinkling 
action under controlled conditions. 

‘Contribution from the Tennessee Agricultural Experi- 


ment Station and the College of Home Economics, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Knoxville. 
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Elizabeth J. Rock, Sigrid E. C. Hansen, 
and Beatrice S. Kalka 


Dr. Rock was formerly a textile chemist with the 
Tennessee Agricultural Experiment Station. Miss 
Hansen is an assistant textile chemist with the 
Tennessee Agricultural Experiment Station. Miss 
Kalka is an instructor iv the clothing and textile 
department at the Pennsylvania State University. 


Fabrics wrinkled in the Celanese Tester are at 
present evaluated by a subjective method. It is 
this evaluation which imposes limitations on the 
method. Two fabrics which have the same wrinkle 
recovery could be evaluated as quite different if 
the fabrics are different in color or texture. Color 
is usually the first factor noted about an object. 
It is reasonable then that color should be an im- 
portant factor in the evaluation of wrinkle behavior. 
To determine the importance of this factor, a panel 
was asked to rate in rank order four fabrics which 
were similar in every way other than color. 
Procedure 

The procedure is described in detail by Kalka 
(2). Fabrics of plain-weave cotton broadcloth, 
all carrying the same brand name, were purchased. 
Colors were chosen to represent two light and two 
dark hues. One-yard samples of light green, bright 
orange, purple, and black were selected. The values 
for thread count, twist, weight per unit area, and 
moisture regain indicated that the fabrics were 
almost identical except for color (See table 1). 


TABLE | 
Fabric properties 





WEIGHT THREAD COUNT TWIST 
FABRIC COLOR PER MOISTURE 2 
AREA REGAIN 
Warp Filling Warp Filling 
ounces per 

square per cent yarns yarns turns turns 

yard per inch perinch perinch per inch 
Green 3.3 5.0 108 58 21 20 
Orange 3.5 5.0 105 59 21 20 
Purple 3.1 5.0 105 58 25 20 
Black 3.6 5.0 102 58 25 24 
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To remove excess sizing, each color was sepa- 
rately laundered with 30 grams of a non-ionic 
detergent for the complete washing cycle in an 
automatic tumbler washer. The fabrics were dried 
fer 15 minutes in an automatic dryer and then 
pressed on both sides with a steam iron. 

Square specimens of each fabric, 8 x 8 inches, 
were steam pressed in the warp direction and 
allowed to condition at 70 degrees Fahrenheit and 
65 per cent relative humidity for 48 hours, after 
which they were wrinkled in the Celanese Tester 
for 16 minutes. After being wrinkled, the portion 
of the fabric which nad been clamped to the head 
piece of the instrument was clamped on a clip board 
in a special viewing box with diffused edge lighting 
and allowed to relax for one hour before being 
evaluated. Since the fabrics were not evaluated 
immediately after wrinkling, only that wrinkling 
of a more permanent nature was investigated. 

Five sets, each set containing one square of each 
color, were wrinkled. Each set was placed in the 
viewing box in a prearranged order so that each 
color would be placed in the first position at 
least once. This arrangement served to check the 
influence on the panel of the position of each color 
in the set. Only one set at a time was presented 
to the panelist. The first and fifth sets were arranged 
in the same order as a check for fatigue. 

The panel was composed of six people of varying 
ages, occupations, and interests. None was color 
blind. Both sexes were represented. Since psycho- 
logical factors had to be taken into consideration, 
it was necessary to avoid revealing to the observers 
that color was the only variable. The members of 
the panel were not told the purpose of the study. 

The five different components recognized in each 
wrinkle pattern were sharpness, mussiness, random- 
ness, profile, and density (1). For each of these 
five characteristics, the four specimens in each set 
were compared with each other and ranked I, II, 
III, and IV. The colored fabric which was most 
desirable in a particular characteristic was given 
a rank of I. Since each color appeared once in 
each of the five sets, for each wrinkle characteristic 
the fabric of each color was ranked five times. The 
mean of these values is the rank value listed in 
table 2. 


Results 


Although the fabrics were very similar in all 
their physical properties except color, they were 
evaluated as being quite different in their wrinkling 
properties (table 2). The dark shades were ranked 
higher than were the light shades. There was evi- 
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dence that the panel had greater difficulty deciding 
which of the two darker colors was better, in that 
the rank of I or II varied with the characteristic 
under consideration. However, the orange fabric 
was consistently ranked III and the green IV. It is 
interesting to note that the subjective ranking is in 
reverse order to the reflectance of the flat fabrics. 
It also appears that when the difference in reflec- 
tance was quite small, ranking proved difficult; but 
where the difference in reflectance was larger (a 
difference of 18.2 between purple and orange ), the 
ranking was definite and consistent. 


Il. Light Reflectance as an Objective Evaluation 
of Wrinkled Fabrics 


One drawback of a subjective method of evalua- 
tion is the error of human opinion which is in- 
volved. An instrument which would evaluate the 
samples wrinkled by the Celanese Tester would 
eliminate the human element and possibly decrease 
the range of error. 

In an effort to devise an objective evaluation 
method, the effect of wrinkling on light reflectance 
was determined. It seemed likely that the differ- 
ence in reflectances between the wrinkled and the 
measure of the 


unwrinkled fabric would be a 


wrinkling properties of the fabric. 


Procedure 


A Hunter Color Difference Meter 
(Gardner Laboratories, Inc.) was adapted to meas- 
ure the reflectance of the fabrics.* Since the samples 
wrinkled in the Celanese Tester were 8 x 8 inches, 
and the scanning area of the reflectance meter was 
only slightly more than three square inches, the 
final value for the reflectance of each specimen was 


and Color 


TABLE 2 


Subjective evaluation of colored fabrics 





SHARPNESS DEGREE 


COLOR ni* oF oF RANDOM- PROFILE WKINKLE 
CREASING MUSSINESS NESS DENSITY 
Green 44.9 IV IV IV IV IV 
Orange 25.1 Ill Il Il Ill Ill 
Purple 6.9 Il I I II Il 
Black 1.5 I II II IIt I 





* R, is the light reflectance of the flat fabric expressed in per cent 
(See Part IT). 

+ In this case the rank values of the two fabrics were identical. 
Therefore, each was given the rank of II. 


* This work was completed for a master’s thesis in 
March 1958 (3). Since that time the authors have learned 
that Richard Hunter has also used reflectance as a measure 
of fabric wrinkling (4, 5). 
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an average of five reflectance readings, one from 
each corner and one from the center of the fabric. 
Reflectance differences were determined for three 
sets of specimens. 

Set I. 
determine the effect of color on reflectance and were 
the four fabrics which had been evaluated by the 
panel in Part I. The reflectance readings were made 
on the pressed and conditioned fabrics and again 
approximately one hour after wrinkling. The wrink- 
ling period was 16 minutes. 

Set II. To eliminate the color variable, this set 
consisted of white cotton fabric, half of which had 


These fabrics were tested in order to 


been treated with a newly developed wash-wear 
finish. Sixteen specimens of the white fabric, 8 
treated and 8 control (untreated), were tested. 
The wrinkling period was 32 minutes. The reflec- 
tances were measured before wrinkling, one hour 
after wrinkling, and 48 hours after the one-hour 
readings. 
“wrinkling characterization” ranking by a single 


These specimens were also given a 


operator just prior to the one hour reflectance 
testing period. 

Set III. In order to compare the results of three 
methods of evaluation, wrinkling characterization 
ranking, reflectance difference method, and the ver- 
tical strip method (ASTM designation 1295-53T), 
three fabrics differing in color and texture were 
used. Each of the fabrics had been divided into 
two pieces, one of which had been treated with a 
wash-wear finish and the other left untreated, as 
a control. Two specimens were obtained from both 
the treated and untreated fabrics. The wrinkling 
period was 32 minutes. Reflectance readings were 
obtained before wrinkling, one hour afterward, and 
48 hours after the one-hour readings. The specimens 


‘were judged by an operator just prior to the latter 


two reflectance testing periods. Values for wrinkle 
recovery were also determined by the vertical strip 
method. 

In order to use reflectance values for comparison 
of fabrics which may differ in color and texture 
and which are widely divergent in reflectance, two 
terms, wrinkle ratio and recovery ratio, were defined 
R, — R, 

R 


f 


as follows: Wrinkle ratio is equal to and re- 


covery ratio equals . in which R,, R,, and 


R,, — R, 
R, 
R,. are the reflectance readings of the flat fabric, 
the fabric one hour and 48 hours after wrinkling, 

respectively. 

Since the wrinkle ratio is proportional to the 
difference in reflectance due to wrinkling, lower 
values of the wrinkle ratio should indicate better 
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wrinkle-resistance. Conversely, higher values of 
the recovery ratio should indicate better wrinkle 


recovery. 


Results 


Set I. (Table 3). Reflectance ratings of fabrics 
identical except in color indicated that color pre- 
sents a problem in this method, too. Values for the 
total reflectance of the black and purple fabrics 
were very low. Obviously, then, the values of the 
ratios are very sensitive to slight differences in the 
reflectance values. However, the wrinkle ratios fell 
fairly close together. 


TABLE 3 
Objective evaluation of colored fabrics 





REFLECTANCE WRINKLE RECOVERY BY 

SPECIMEN RATIO VERTICAL STRIP 

(x 100) (MEAN OF TEN) 

Flat After 1 Hour 

per cent per cent per cent + S.E.* 
Green 44.9 39.0 13.1 51+ 3.0 
Orange 25.1 21.1 15.9 51+ 3.0 
Purple 6.9 6.2 10 51+ 3.0 
Black 1.5 1.2 (20) 55 + 2.0 





* Standard error. 


Set Il. (Table 4). The sensitivity of reflectance 
to differences in wrinkling was shown in the evalu- 
ation of control and treated white fabric. The 
wrinkle ratios were lower (higher wrinkle-resist- 
ance ) for the treated fabrics. The values in table 4 
are averages for all treated and all untreated 
samples. When these fabrics were evaluated for 
wrinkle recovery by a_ subjective method, the 
treated were considered superior to the untreated. 

Set Ill. (Table 5). Reflectance difference values 
compared fairly well with results from the other 
evaluation methods. Of the three methods tested, 
only the vertical strip method consistently rated 
the finished fabrics higher than the unfinished 
fabrics. The wrinkling characterization method is 
inadequate in that the final evaluation term is too 
broad to differentiate among many fabrics. Only in 


TABLE 4 


Subjective and obiective evaluations of white fabrics 





REFLECTANCE WRINKLING 


WRINKLE | RECOVERY CHARACTER- 
SAMPLE RAT RATIO IZATION 
After After (x 100) (x 100) 
Flat 1 48 
Hour | Hours After 1 Hour 
per cent | per cent | per cent 

Treated 63.3 | 60.9 61.5 3.8 1.0 Good 
Untreated | 63.2 | 55.1 57.0 BW.8 4 Very poor 
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TABLE 5 
Subjective and objective evaluations of colored fabrics 





REFLECTANCE 








SPECIMEN ‘ 

After After 

Flat 1 Hour 48 Hours 

per cent per cent per cent 
Tan (T).. 49.0 47.7 48.4 
Tan (U)... 47.1 45.6 46.2 
Blue (T). 30.5 29.2 29.9 
Blue (U)... 27.5 26.5 27.2 
Green (T).... 5.8 5.1 5.5 
Green (U).. 6.3 5.3 5.9 


WRINKLING CHARACTERIZATION 


WRINKLE RECOVERY RECOVERY BY 
RATIO RATIO VERTICAL STRIP 
(x 100) (x 100) (MEAN OF TEN) 
After 1 Hour After 48 Hours 
per cent + S.E 
2.8 1.5 79+ 1.0 Good Excellent 
3.2 1.3 70+ 1.0 Good Excellent 
4.3 2.4 89+ 1.0 Excellent Excellent 
3.6 2.6 78+1.0 Good Good 
12.1 7.8 65+ 1.0 Poor Poor 
15.9 11.3 57+1.5 Poor Fair 





the case of the blue fabric was the difference be- 
tween the treated (T) and untreated (U) sufficient 
for them to fall into different classifications. The 
reflectance difference method evaluations agreed 
with the vertical strip values except in the case of 
the blue fabric. One possible explanation could be 
that the tan and green fabrics were solid colors, 
and the “blue” was a blue and grey check. 


Summary 


There are several general conclusions which can 
be drawn from the reflectance data. In every case, 
the flat specimen gave the maximum reflectance 
value; the one-hour reading was the minimum 
value; and the 48-hour reading was intermediate. 
This was an indication that the wrinkles in the 
fabric specimen caused diffusion of the impinging 
light so that the reflectance was not so great in 
any of the wrinkled fabrics as in the flat fabric. 
The increase im reflectance at 48 hours was an 
indication of the recovery of the specimen from 
its one-hour wrinkled condition. 


Conclusions 


From the results obtained, the following conclusions 


were drawn: 
1. Color affected the evaluation of wrinkles. The par- 
ticular hue is an influencing factor. In the evaluation 


of the five characteristics, the panel in all cases 
ranked the light colors low and the dark colors high. 
Color also affected the light reflectance of fabrics. 
Dark colored fabrics had an extremely low reflectance, 
and the numerical differences in the readings for flat 
and wrinkled specimens were very small. 

2. The light reflectance of a fabric was always lower 
after wrinkling and increased again when the fabric 
was allowed to recover from wrinkling. 

3. The comparison of the results of the vertical strip 
method, wrinkle characterization rankings, and re- 
flectance difference method showed them to be similar 
in many cases. Often two of the three methods 
agreed. In one case, all three methods agreed on the 
rating of the fabric. 

4. There was no consistency of a higher or lower wrinkle 
ratio with a higher or lower recovery ratio in the 
results recorded. 
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On the Ethics of Acceptance 


In connection with graduate opportunities, the attention of applicants is 
called to the following resolution adopted by 112 graduate schools of North 


America: 


In every case in which a graduate assistantship, scholarship, or fellowship for the next 
academic year is offered to an actual or prospective graduate student, the student, if he 
indicates his acceptance before April 15, will have complete freedom through April 15 
to submit in writing a resignation of his appointment in order to accept another graduate 
assistantship, scholarship, or fellowship. However, an acceptance given or left in force 
after April 15 commits him not to accept another appointment without first obtaining formal 
release for the purpose. 
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The Kitchen-—F amily Room: 
Its Use and Design’ 


THELMA HINSON 

Western Carolina College 

Cullowhee, North Carolina 

Recently an number of American 
families have centered attention around : 
purpose room known as the family room in which 
many and varied family activities and interests may 
develop. A reviewing of the literature on housing 
failed to disclose research that dealt directly with 


increasing 
t multi- 


such a room, but there was evidence that a room 
known as the family room is being included 
modern house plans. There was also evidence that 
family interests, daily living habits, and activities 
influence the design of a home and that design 
interest is leaning toward compact homes, designed 
and furnished with practical and durable materials 
that require a minimum of care and maintenance. 

An interest in housing and a recognition of the 
recent inclusion of the family room in house plan- 
ning prompted the present study of the use of the 
family room for individual and group activities. 
The study 
individual project. 

The purposes of the study were (1) to determine 
activities that are 
facilities used for 


was a limited one carried out as an 


carried on in the family room and 
these activities, (2) 
the homemaker’s appraisal of the space and facili- 


to obtain 


ties provided for these activities, and (3) to obtain 
the homemaker’s suggestions for space needs and 
interior design. 

As used in this study, 
purpose and includes space and facilities for leisure 
Since 


“A family room is multi- 


activities, meal service, and food preparation.” 
all family rooms studied contained food prepara- 
tion facilities, they are more specifically “kitchen- 
family” The criteria used in se ‘lecting the 
homes were that the family room conform to the 


rooms.* 


' This article is based on Miss Hinson’s master’s thesis at 
The Woman's College of the University of North Carolina 
under the supervision of Mrs. Madeleine B. Street. 

* The Women’s Congress on Housing tabulations show 
that some family rooms are not connected with kitchens and 


do not contain food facilities 
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definition and that the homemaker not be a member 
of the labor force. Twelve homes in the city of 
Greensboro with family rooms that met the criteria 
were obtained from lists furnished by builders and 
real estate agents. 

The data for the study were obtained by means 
of personal interviews with the homemakers, using 
a pretested schedule prepared by the writer, and 
from activity records kept by 12 homemakers for a 
Saturday and two weekdays, and by 11 homemakers 
for a Sunday. 

It is recognized that the findings of such a small 
sample can be considered only as an indication of 
the preferences and judgments of this group of 12 
families in the use of their family rooms for group 
or individual activities and for the types of furnish- 
ings, equipment, and storage facilities preferred. 
The findings would not be indicative of all family 
rooms. 

All 12 families involved in this study included 
children. It was found that the majority of the 
children were girls and that all but six of the 
children were under 12 years of age. The sex and 
ages of the children possibly affected the type of 
activities as well as the equipment and furnishings 
of these particular rooms. 

The 12 homes included in the study had been 
In addition to the 
family room, 10 of the homes included a living 
room, five a recreation room, three a dining room, 
and two a living-dining combination room. Ten 
of the homes contained three bedrooms, and nine 
contained two bathrooms. The composition of these 
houses suggested that family rooms are being in- 
cluded in three-bedroom or larger houses. 

The type of rooms in the house influenced the 
type and number of activities carried on in the 
kitchen-family room. Often the activities in the 
living, dining, and family rooms were similar or 
overlapping; however, the findings in this study do 
not suggest that the kitchen-family room can take 
the place of a living room, recreation room, or 
dining room. The major use made of the living 
room was for adult entertaining; and the dining 
room was used regularly for guest meals and only 
occasionally for family meals. In these homes, the 
over-all social life within the family took place in 
the kitchen-family room. 


built within the last four years. 


Activities in the Kitchen—Family Room 

The interview data and the activity forms re- 
vealed that (1) meal preparation, food service, and 
clearing after meals, (2) viewing television, and 
(3) reading occurred regularly in all of the 12 
family rooms. The most frequently occurring in- 
dividual activities were family record keeping and 
letter writing for the mothers, reading and daytime 
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resting for the fathers, play and studying for the 
sons and daughters, ironing for the household 
helpers, and playing with the children and viewing 
television for the baby sitters. 

The activities that occurred most frequently on 
specific days in addition to the regularly occurring 
activities were table games on Sunday and enter- 
taining callers, family record keeping, and pursuing 
hobbies for the weekdays. In addition, a group of 
miscellaneous activities recorded by the home- 
makers suggest that a wide variety of activities 
occur in a family room. The homemakers’ records 
revealed that sufficient storage was not provided 
for all equipment used in the family room in rela- 
tion to the activities. 

In addition to meal preparation and service, the 
kitchen-family rooms are used by the family as a 
group mainly for quiet activities. Individual use 
of the family room, although for specific interests, 
tended toward quieter activities. The activities 
occurring in the kitchen-family rooms during the 
week ends are similar in type and frequency to 
those occurring on weekdays. 


Homemakers’ Appraisal 
and Suggestions for Improvements 


All of the homemakers stated that they would 
want a family room included in another home. The 
homemakers were pleased with their family rooms 
and stated that the room offered the following 
advantages: 

Provided family togetherness 

Made mother’s work more pleasant and convenient 

Accommodated overflow of guests and provided 
sleeping space 

Enabled mother to “keep an eye” on the children 

Took wear and tear off the remainder of the house 

Was easy to care for 

Provided a center for activities and easy entertain- 
ing 

Encouraged co-operative work among family mem- 
bers 

Provided for individual and group activities 

Provided place where family could relax 

Provided place where children could eat when there 
were guests 

Some of the disadvantages of the family room 
recognized by individual homemakers were: 

Too much activity in the family room at times 

Raised hearths hazardous to small children 

Room unsightly after meals if guests came in 

The maid with the family while she worked 

The room with split-level plan inconvenient for 
elderly person 
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The cooking area visible to the dining and living 
areas 
Children wishing to eat in front of the television 


Implications for the Design of a Kitchen—Family 
Room 


The similarities in the design and use of the 
family rooms in this study and in the respondents’ 
statements imply that in the design of a kitchen- 
family room consideration should be given to the 
following: (1) a room at least 14 feet in width; 
(2) a family room with an outside entrance; (3) a 
wall finish to allow for ease in maintenance, such 
as natural-finished woods; (4) an acoustical ceiling 
for the reduction of noise; (5) a hard floor covering 
that is easy to clean, does not show soil readily, 
and is resistant to marks, dents, and scratches; 
(6) the provision of sufficient natural and artificial 
lighting to offset the low reflection of natural wood 
tones when used in the walls and woodwork; (7) 
a fireplace for family pleasure (however, a raised 
hearth presents a hazard for small children); (8) 
the provision of sufficient and convenient storage 
space for meal preparation and service equipment, 
toys, laundry supplies, family records, writing ma- 
terials, the iron and ironing board, sewing supplies, 
card tables, and hobby materials; (9) the provision 
of built-in and multipurpose furniture; (10) an 
acceptable form of room divider that partially or 
completely conceals the kitchen area from the re- 
mainder of the room; (11) the use of color for a 
cheerful, cordial atmosphere; and (12) comfortable, 
durable, and easy-to-care-for furnishings. 


Telephone Interviewing 
Used as a Research Tool’ 


GLEN H. Mrrcue.y. and Everett M. Rocers 
Ohio State University 


Increasing numbers of home economics research 
workers are engaged in gathering data from re- 
spondents in survey interviews. Any data-gathering 
method is most appropriate in certain research 
designs and not in others. The purpose of this 
article is to discuss the advantages and limitations 
of telephone interviewing. 

The data on which we base our experience with 
telephone interviewing came from two different 
field studies. One of these was a study of dairy 
consumption in which more than 8,000 Ohio house- 


' Journal article 66-59 of the Ohio Agricultural Experi- 
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holds were questioned during 1954-56. The second 
study was an investigation of Christmas tree con- 
sumption in eight midwestern states during 1956 
in which more than 3,000 homemakers were reached 
by either telephone interviews or personal inter- 
views. 


Advantages 


1. An important advantage of telephone interview- 
ing is its relatively lower cost. For each com- 
pleted interview in the dairy study, the telephone 
interviews averaged 12 minutes and the in-person 
interviews averaged 32 minutes. Exact cost data 
are not available from our studies, but a Michigan 
study* reported the average cost of telephone 

interviews at 44 cents, mailed questionnaire re- 

sponses at 54 cents, and personal interviews at 
$2.72. 


Our experience indicates a higher rate of response 


to 


from telephone interviews than from other data- 
gathering methods. Today's homemaker is a 
“slave” to the telephone; she is more likely to 
co-operate in a telephone survey than to open 
her door to a stranger with an interview schedule 
in hand. The rate of response from the 8,000 
dairy consumers ranged from 93 to 99.6 per cent 
in nine major Ohio cities. Only 1.6 per cent of 
the households could not be reached by phone 
after seven calls. Typical refusal rates for tele- 


phone surveys range from 2 to 5 per cent, for 
personal interviewing from 5 to 15 per cent, and 
for mail questionnaires as large as 50 per cent 
or larger. 

3. Telephone interviewing also may provide more 
control over interviewers. 

In our telephone studies, constant supervision 
was maintained over a staff of centrally located 
interviewers. Completed schedules were edited 
quickly, checked with the interviewer and, if 
necessary, the respondent was reinterviewed. 
Overt cheating or errors by the interviewers were 
more difficult than in personal interviewing. 

4. There are several other advantages of telephone 
interviewing. A bilinguist can be utilized more 
effectively when it is necessary to interview cer- 
tain nationality groups. In reaching dairy con- 
sumers in Cleveland, we that 
respondents used a foreign language to discour- 
age unknown callers and then reverted to English 


found several 


after the telephone interviewers indicated ability 


*M. A. Baeza, Sampling and Response Difference for 
Three Methods of Enumeration Obtained in a Study of 
Consumer Potato Preference, PhD Thesis, Michigan State 
University, 1950, p. 23. 
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to converse also in their foreign tongue. The 
telephone interview also removes some of the 
biases present in the personal interview from the 
effect of appearance, facial expressions, and man- 
nerisms (other than vocal ). 


Limitations 


1. The most important limitation of telephone inter- 
viewing is the bias involved in reaching only 
households that list a telephone number in a 
directory. Telephone directories have served as 
questionable sampling frames since the Literary 
Digest poll disaster in 1936. Since that date, how- 
ever, the percentage of households listing phone 
numbers has increased greatly. In the nine Ohio 
cities mentioned earlier, the percentage of house- 
holds with phones ranged from 85 to 91 per cent. 
Farm households are generally less likely to have 
telephones, especially in the South. Telephone 
saturation may approach 100 per cent for certain 
occupations and businesses. For example, a 
random sample of restaurants may be drawn from 
a city directory with little bias. Nontelephone 
bias may be corrected with supplemental per- 
sonal interviews. As part of the Christmas tree 
study in Columbus, the 61 nontelephone house- 
holders were asked (in personal interviews ) why 
they did not have a listed phone. The most 
important reason was change of residence. 
. The length of the interview is another limitation 
of the telephone method. The authors had good 


to 


success in maintaining rapport through 20 ques- 
tion interviews that required an average of six 
to seven minutes. 

. Another limitation is the type of information that 


0.2 


may be secured. Visual materials such as projec- 
tive techniques cannot be utilized in telephone 
interviews. With this exception, we found that 
almost any information which could be secured 
in personal interviews could also be collected via 
telephone. 


Conclusions 


When compared to personal interviews or mailed 
questionnaires, telephone interviewing is character- 
ized by a lower per interview cost, a higher rate of 
response, and a greater degree of control over 
interviewers. Telephone directories may in some 
instances provide a biased sample of the population 
(this, of course, depends upon the nature of the 
population). Telephone interviews must be of 
limited duration, and visual materials cannot be 
used as part of the interview, 

Telephone interviewing is a highly useful data- 
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gathering tool when used correctly and for appro- 
priate purposes. 


Venture into Unknown 


Called Graduate Work Appeal 


LAVERN V. HENDERSON 
The Pennsylvania State University 


Graduate work in home economics concerned 
with the fields of study for strengthening family 
life through education, research, and professional 
business activities was the subject of Graduate 
Day at the Pennsylvania State University last fall. 

Approximately 125 people from Pennsylvania and 
surrounding states attended the biennial event spon- 
sored by home economics at Drexel Institute of 
Technology, Penn State, and Temple University. 
Many in attendance were seniors in colleges; others 
were graduates interested in working for advanced 
degrees after teaching or business experience; and 
some were homemakers who want to return to a 
professional field that requires graduate degrees in 
specific areas. 

H. K. Schilling, dean of the Graduate School at 
Penn State, pinpointed the difference in under- 
graduate and graduate work. Undergraduate work, 
he indicated, was getting acquainted with a body 
of knowledge already known; but graduate work 
was venturing into the unknown to add to former 
knowledge. 

Grace M. Henderson, dean of the College of 
Home Economics at Penn State, spoke on the great 
need for leaders in home economics who under- 
stand the economic, political, and social forces at 
work in today’s world and who have the ability to 
operate creatively within this understanding of our 
complex society. She said that those who have 
developed talents at the highest graduate level are 
essential today to fulfill the nation’s needs. 

Opportunities for graduate work in home eco- 
nomics in the northeast region were surveyed by 
Beulah I. Coon from the U.S. Office of Education. 

A panel composed of two faculty members, two 
doctoral candidates, one master’s candidate, and 
two undergraduates discussed when to undertake 
graduate work, ways of financing, period of time 
necessary, and other relevant subjects. Many ques- 
tions originating in the audience were discussed 
from different points of view. The question of when 
to undertake graduate work was one whici: varied 
considerably and was closely allied with ways of 
financing and period of time necessary for earning 
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advanced degrees. One panel member, a home- 
maker who had graduated some time ago, said she 
felt a need for stimulating study and knew that to 
return to professional work would require an ad- 
vanced degree. A doctoral candidate with family 
responsibilities appreciated the shorter study time 
made possible by a fellowship rather than an as- 
sistantship. Another doctoral candidate, however, 
felt that her assistantship was desirable even though 
it took longer, because it kept her in closer relation- 
ship with the entire faculty and especially with 
those in her own department. Loans, family funds, 
and savings were also discussed as ways to finance 
full-time study and thus involve a shorter period of 


time. 


Workshop Experiments 
with New Textiles 


GENE SHELDEN 
Head, Department of Clothing and Textiles 
Texas Technological College, Lubbock 


It is trite to say that the fabrics on the market 
today have changed considerably from those of 
twenty years ago, ten years ago, or even five years 
ago. It is a well-recognized fact that the new fibers, 
the present blends and combinations of fibers, and 
the new finishes have given rise to a wide variety 
of fabrics unknown to our grandmothers and 
mothers. 

In using these new fabrics many problems arise— 
problems which one is at a loss to handle. They 
may be problems which involve construction tech- 
niques, cleansing methods, or the question of what 
one can expect from the cloth. No one has the 
answer to all these questions. 

Does this mean that there should be a re- 
evaluation of the practices in the use and care 
of fabrics? For instance, consider the construction 
techniques in use. Should some of the old ones be 
discarded or reworked? What should be retained? 
What new ones can be devised? 

The same question comes up in regard to effect 
on fabrics treated by different cleansing methods: 
hand washing vs. machine washing; or machine 
washing by agitator vs. tumbler; or dry cleaning vs. 
either of the above methods. How do various con- 
struction techniques hold up under the various 
cleansing treatments? 

Florence Petzel and the staff of the department 
of clothing, textiles, and related art at Oregon State 
College, recognizing these many problems, invited 
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the writer to consider a graduate workshop which 
would deal with them. Their idea was to adapt to 
classwork parts of the problem which the writer had 
developed on her last degree. The course was 
planned for laboratory groups of six with six 
modern fabrics per group, one for each student. 
The five groups which made up the class had like 
fabrics (but not ones matching in color) so that 
comparisons of findings could be made at the end 
of the testing and group evaluations could be made. 

Preplanning had included the purchase of the 
fabrics so as to save workshop time and to insure 
having the needed variety of fabrics. These repre- 
sented popular fabrics for spring and summer: 
three cottons—one textured, one drip-dry, and the 
third a satin—and three blends—a Dacron and 
cotton, a silk and cotton, and an Arnel and cotton. 

At first meeting, the class considered basic con- 
struction techniques commonly used and planned 
the classwork. It was decided that each group 
would prepare hems and seams with three selected 
finishes for the first and six for the latter. For the 
fabric remaining after cutting swatches for hems 
and seams, the individual groups chose another con- 
struction technique from those which had been 
listed. Examples of these are blockability of fabrics, 
machine vs. fabric-strip buttonholes, width for 
facing seams, use of understitching, and compari- 
son of the conventional method for setting sleeves 
with the “ease-plus” method. 

For references, textbooks and theses were used. 
To review recent research on related topics, copies 
of theses were obtained from different colleges. 
These proved to be very inspirational to the stu- 
dents. 

Because some research workers have shown that 
it is the cleansing rather than wear that causes de- 
terioration of seam finishes, it was considered 
desirable to subject the assemblies to selected 
cleansing methods. The group chose handwashing, 
automatic machine washing by tumbling, and dry 
cleaning. The latter was chosen because of the 
prevalent practice of sending new cottons or cotton 
blends to the dry cleaners. Due to the time limit 
of the two-week workshop, ten cleansings were all 
that could be done. 

The samples were made in a size that would 
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permit their being cut at the end of the testing 
into individual pieces for each member of the group 
of six. The samples were made into assemblies 
containing each variation of the techniques. There 
were four assemblies for each fabric: one for the 
original and one for each cleansing method used. 

The seams were evaluated in two ways before 
and after laundering—by performance and examina- 
tion. Evaluation by examination was according to 
ratings set up by the class. The hems and other 
techniques were evaluated by ratings devised by 
the class as there were no known means of judging 
this product by performance. After each group 
of six evaluated their products, ones working with 
like fabrics in the five different groups compared 
their results, made generalizations, and drew up 
conclusions and recommendations. 

In the final group discussion, very free criticism 
was given—both pro and con. Some felt that less 
democratic procedure with the problem set up by 
the instructor would have saved time; some valued 
this organization. Others felt that a wider range 
of fabrics with groups not using the same types of 
fabrics would have given a broader picture; some 
considered this last suggestion would weaken the 
problem as several like fabrics gave more basis for 
judgment. Many wished that time had permitted 
more cleansings. 

During the construction the instructor had em- 
phasized the need of having as few variables as 
possible. In fact, she stressed the fact that a prob- 
lem of this type would usually be set up for one 
person who would do the construction, testing, and 
possibly all of the evaluating, thus eliminati:g 
many variables found in the workshop. She asked 
the group to be on the look-out for variations and 
improvements of the problem that would appear 
as the work progressed. Many possible subjects, 
both interesting and valuable, for master’s study 
were found by the students. Problems of this type 
are especially meaningful to people who are teach- 
ing construction. If a series of such problems were 
organized, much real help could be given to the 
users of modern fabrics. 

One point on which all agreed was the fact that 
our techniques all need to be re-evaluated in the 
light of our use of modern fabrics. 


Placement of Home Economics Graduates 


Valuable ten-year data are presented in “Enrollment in Home Economics 
Education and Placement of Graduates from Institutions Reimbursed from 
Federal Vocational Education Funds,” publication OE 83000, recently issued 


by the U.S. Office of Education. 
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What Can You Do? 


E home economics students have many 

interesting, profitable ways to utilize our 
extra time. We should never be left with the feel- 
ing “What Can I Do?” when opportunities are all 
around us or within reach. Your needs and desires 
may be for part-time work while in school, for extra 
work on holidays, to apply your knowledge in a 
living situation and watch it increase, or to secure 
a summer position for experience and _ financial 
aid. If your need and desire are great enough you 
can find something to do. 

A valuable way for every student to invest her 
summer is in a field related to her major field of 
study. This will prove to be rewarding, regardless 
of the outcome. You may be awakened to the fact 
that your goals or interests have changed. On the 
other hand, you may be reassured that your choice 
for an area of concentration is definitely for you. 


How and Where? 


Your first attempt to obtain a position will prob- 
ably be carried out with a great deal of effort, 
hesitancy, and wonderment. As in any phase of 
life, you may have to “hitch your wagon to a star” 
to attain your ultimate goal. Of course, you cannot 
start at the top; but by carefully studying available 
situations, investigating possibilities, and seeking 
help from faculty and friends you may discover 
exactly “what you've always dreamed of.” 

Incidentally, one of the most vivid descriptions 
of making every job count toward a long-term 
career goal is the recent autobiography by Moss 
Hart called Act One. Among others, he relates his 
experience as recreational director of summer camps. 

Camp Crestridge for Girls at Ridgecrest, North 
Carolina, has been “discovered” by some home eco- 
nomics girls. Several ure hired there each year to 
fill the various summer positions. They have the 
opportunity of working in an all- electric_kitchen, 
which is now only five years old. It has been 


described as a very well organized setup for the 
type of service it provides. 


Ruth Ann Thomas 


Miss Thomas is a senior student at Ouachita 
Baptist College, Arkadelphia, Arkansas. 


Every summer 75,000 or more meals are served 
with its facilities. The number may frighten some, 
but under the remarkable circumstances no home 
economics student should be afraid to try her 
wings. Assistance can be obtained from fellow 
staff members and the director, and guidance 
through difficulties can be sought and found from 
the experienced person in charge at the nearby 
Assembly under the same management. 

There are, of course, many other camps to choose 
from. The Official National Camp and School 
Directory is published by the National Camp and 
School Association, 181 E. 7th Street, New York 21, 
N. Y. You should be able to find it in your school 
library or the public library. It would be a good 
place to start looking for job opportunities near you. 

Camp Crestridge is sponsored by the Southern 
Baptist Sunday School Board for girls aged 9 to 17 
years. It has two five-week sessions during the 
summer and girls may come for one or both sessions. 
The average attendance is 120 girls each session 
and from 45 to 50 counselors and staff members. 
The average number served each meal is 170. 

The camp offers a versatile and well-rounded 
program of activities. The schedule for a typical 
day includes swimming, horseback riding, tennis, 
archery, riflery, all kinds of handcrafts, canoeing, 
ping-pong, and instruction in dramatics. It is easy 
to see that the youngsters need adequate nutrition. 


Three Ventured... 


This past summer of 1959, three home economics 
students were employed at the camp. Besides the 
numerous meals, these girls also served a “Christmas 
Banquet” for approximately 200 on July 25. There 
were other special occasions, such as an Open 
House Tea for approximately 500 and smaller teas 
and events during the course of the summer. 

I served as dietitian. Kathryn Lueddecke from 
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The Camp Crestridge kitchen 
staff studies the menus for the 
day. Ruth Ann Thomas answers 
questions while Kathryn Lued- 
decke looks on. Through such 
conferences and other co-oper- 
ative activities, the home eco- 
nomics students gained experi- 
ence in planning, management, 
and getting along with people 


St. Louis, Missouri, was assistant dietitian, and 
Melba McCullar from Wilson, Arkansas, was the 
secretary to the dietitian. We three, along with 
two cooks and four kitchen boys, planned, pur- 
chased, stored, prepared, and served the food. 

As dietitian, | planned the menus, ordered the 
food, and supervised the operation of the kitchen 
and dining room. 

Kathryn, in the job as assistant, checked in all 
orders, kept the storeroom organized, and was in 
charge in the absence of the dietitian. She had 
other specific duties from time to time. 

The position of secretary held many responsi- 
bilities for Melba. These included keeping files of 
menus, food purchases, payment of bills, and the 
number of meals served. She was also in charge 
of assigning the seating arrangement in the dining 
room. 

A summer invested in this manner held many 
rewards. Among these were the joys of seeing 
satisfied expressions on campers’ faces after a meal 
and the many opportunities which opened new 
areas of learning. Many tactics and much planning 
had to be used to stay within a budget. Group 
likes and dislikes had to be manipulated along 
nutritional lines, and a constant check had to be 
kept on supplies. Accuracy in the filing of menus 
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and records of purchases and payments, also in the 
details of management, helped to cultivate con- 
fidence that the job was being done as planned. 
The experience of working in a group gave valuable 
insight into the problems of working with people 
and aided in the formulation of techniques for 
overcoming difficulties that arose. 


A Firmer Purpose 


The experience gained from three months’ em- 
ployment has helped the three of us in choosing 
the area of home economics work around which to 
plan for the future. 

I am now finishing my senior year at Ouachita 
Baptist College, Arkadelphia, Arkansas, where I 
have the honor of being president of the Colhecon 
Club. 

Kathryn is in her junior year at Iowa State Uni- 
versity, Ames, lowa. She is preparing for a career 
in dietetics. 

Melba is a 1959 graduate of Ouachita Baptist 
College and is now teaching home economics in 
Tillar, Arkansas. 

Perhaps you can gain inspiration and encourage- 
ment from your fellow students who used their 
interest to obtain summer employment and to aid 
in finishing their training. 


Consult your April JOURNAL for a list of opportunities for summer study. 








AHEA Ballots 
to Be Mailed This Month 
Again this year, as always, each AHEA member 
is asked to vote for national officers of the American 
Home Economics Association, section officers, and 
nominating committee members. Ballots for this 
purpose will be in the mail within the next few days. 
The officers to be elected this year are: 
Vice-president to serve for three years 
Treasurer to serve for two years 
Nominating committee, two members to serve for 
two years 
Professional section vice-chairmen 
Subject-matter section chairmen-elect and secre- 
taries 
AHEA members may: 
1. Vote for all national officers and nominating com- 
mittee members 
2. Vote in as many subject-matter sections as they 
wish 
3. Vote in only one professional section—selected 
according to their major professional interest 
( Please observe this restriction ) 
Election results will be announced at the 1960 
annual meeting in Denver in June. 
Mail your vote back promptly! 


AHEA Consumer Interests Committee 
Recommends Labeling of Hams 


In an effort to encourage clarification of the 
labels and instructions for the cooking and care 
of smoked hams, the AHEA consumer interests 
committee sent a communication and recommenda- 
tions to meat industry representatives in November. 
Following are the recommendations made by the 
CIC: 


In an effort to benefit all from processor to consumer, the 
Consumer Interests Committee of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association urges industry and government to 

SmMoKEeD HAM LABELING AND COOKING 

1. Adopt standardized meaningful terms for smoked ham 
labeling. If two labels are suitable, the Association sug- 
gests “Cook before eating” and “Fully cooked.” 

2. Specify cookery methods suitable and safe for each type 
smoked ham, including the internal temperature to which 
each ham should be cooked or reheated for table service. 

3. Label cut smoked hams with proper standardized terms 
referring to type of ham and degree of cooking required. 
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4. Allow term “half ham” to be used only on hams where 
no center-cut slices have been removed. If center slices 
are removed, use the terms “center slice” and “shank 
portion” or “butt portion” (or just “shank or butt”). 

REFRIGERATION OF HAMs 

Require that canned hams which need refrigeration be 

kept in refrigerated storage throughout the marketing 

system. 

The Consumer Interests Committee of the American Home 
Economics Association further requests that the Meat 
Inspection Division of United States Department of Agri 
culture invite representatives of government, meat industry 
associations, processors, retailers and consumers to serve on a 
committee to study these recommendations and take appro- 
priate action to eliminate existing confusion. 


White House Conference 
Publications Offered to All 


The seven volumes of material for the Golden 
Anniversary White House Conference on Children 
and Youth are to be available to the public as well 
as to the Conference participants. Ephraim R. 
Gomber, executive director of the Conference, who 
announced the availability of the publications, said 
“The material should be invaluable for under- 
standing the condition and needs of today’s young 
people. It is the same data that will be used by 
7,000 participants at the Conference in March.” 

The volumes can be ordered from Publications 
Division, White House Conference, 330 Independ- 
ence Avenue, S.W., Washington 25, D. C. A pre- 
Conference price of $10 plus $1.30 for postage for 
all seven volumes is good until March 1, 1960. The 
data have been prepared by specialists whose ex- 
perience and training cover all the major fields of 
concern to be explored at the Conference. Proceed- 
ings will be one of the seven volumes. 


Carol Lane Awards 


to Encourage Traffic Safety 


The Carol Lane Awards—which recognize and 
reward women’s achievements toward the preserva- 
tion of lives through traffic safety programs in com- 
munity or state—are again being offered. The 
awards are administered by the National Safety 
Council through a grant of the Shell Oil Company. 
First winner in each of the three categories will 
receive a $1,000 United States Savings Bond and a 
bronze statuette; second place winner will receive 
a $500 Bond and a bas-relief plaque of the statuette; 
and the third place winner will receive $250 in 
Savings Bonds and a plaque of the statuette. In- 
formation and entry forms may be obtained from 
the Secretary to Board of Judges, Carol Lane 
Awards, National Safety Council, 425 North Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. Entries close on 
June 15. 
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Florida Building Named 
for Margaret Sandels 





The name of Margaret Rector Sandels, which means 
home economics to hundreds of graduates of Florida 
State College for Women and Florida State University, 
was officially given to the building housing the School 
of Home Economics and the state home demonstration 
offices during Homecoming, November 13-14, 1959 

Dr. Sandels retired in June 1958 after serving the 
school as dean and professor of nutrition for 36 years 
She was among the first group invited to membership 
in the American Institute of Nutrition and is a charter 
member of the Florida Dietetic Association and _ the 
Florida Academy of Sciences. Other professional or- 
ganization memberships include AHEA, of which she 
is a life member, Florida Home Economics Association, 
and the Florida Education Association 

There were 48 home economics majors when Dean 
Sandels began her administration and 366 when she 
retired. The Margaret R. Sandels Home Economics 
Building provides not only classrooms and laboratories 
for undergraduate work but also research laboratories 
for the use of faculty and students. Outstanding facilities 
are provided for research in food technology, nutrition, 
child development, family counseling, and _ textiles 
One wing of the building was planned for, and 
occupte d hy, the state home demonstration staff 


Business and Educators 
Consult on Teaching Aids 


KATHERINE R. CONAFAY 
Supervisor, Home Economics and 
Family Life Education 
Arlington (Virginia) Public Schools 


If industry-sponsored teaching aids are to be 
meaningful to today’s home economics students they 
must go beyond the “how to” and give the “whys.” 
This was one of the beliefs expressed by a group 
of home economics educators who attended a recent 
two-day conference in Chicago sponsored by the 
Evaporated Milk Association. 
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The educators, representing a cross section of 
the country, included supervisors at the state, 
county, and city level and teacher trainers from the 
colleges. 

The group agreed that while much has been done 
in the production of effective teaching aids there 
is need for consideration to be given to (1) desig- 
nating grade levels at which material is to be used 
and the subject area where it might well be in- 
corporated, (2) simplifying materials for reada- 
bility, (3) explaining reasons why, so that cookery 
experiences and techniques will be me aningful to 
the student, (4) showing how dishes, for which 
recipes are given, may be related to the meal 
pattern. 

This conference was called as an initial step in 
realigning the Association’s educational program to 
meet the needs of home economics teachers. 

“Whys” may be given through material and 
through human resources. To meet the latter need 
the Evaporated Milk Association is providing, on 
a limited basis, the services of J. T. Sime to speak 
to home economics groups on recent trends in 
nutrition. Dr. Sime holds a PhD in nutrition from 
the University of Illinois. He taught biochemistry 
at the University of Arkansas Medical School and 
was a member of the Mellon Institute in Pitts- 
burgh. 

Dr. Sime’s talks can be designed for a particular 
group. Some of the topics suggested are: 

Today's Important Nutritional Problems 
Foods, Fads, Facts, and Fancies 
Nutrition for Teens 

Diets for Parenthood 

Dr. Sime is particularly qualified to speak to 
state conferences of teachers, summer workshops 
or state or national meetings. 

Interested educators should write for full par- 
ticulars to: Dr. E. H. Parfitt, Evaporated Milk 
Association, 228 North La Salle Street, Chicago 1, 
Illinois. 


Day Care Conference 
Planned by Government Agencies 


Plans for a national conference, probably in No- 
vember 1960, to center nation-wide attention on 
day care for children and to stimulate community 
awareness of local day care needs, have been an- 
nounced by Mrs. Katherine B. Oc ttinger, chief of 
the Children’s Bureau of the De partment of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and Mrs. Alice K. Le opold, 
assistant to the Secretary of Labor and director of 
the Women’s Bureau. 
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AHEA Charter Member 
Honored at Finch College 

May B. Van Arsdale, a 
charter member of the 
American Home Economics 
Association, professor emer- 
itus of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and 
for 20 years a member of 
the board of trustees of 

Peter A. Juley & Son Finch College in New York 

May Van Arsdale City, was honored in No- 

vember at the unveiling of 

her portrait at Finch College. The painting by 

Alphaeus Cole was presented to the College by 
trustees and faculty. 

Paying tribute to Miss Van Arsdale as “a chemist, 
food expert, teacher and author who has exerted 
a strong influence on American cooking throughout 
the twentieth century,” The New York Times on 
November 21, 1959, reported the unveiling of the 
portrait and wrote: 

Miss Van Arsdale’s influence began with the birth of the 
study of home economics, at which she ably assisted. During 
the fourteen years she taught chemistry at Horace Mann 
School and Teachers College, scientists and economists were 
conferring on what a college curriculum in home economics 
ought to be. 

In 1909, Teachers College became affiliated with Columbia 
University and introduced household arts as a major subject 
leading to a degree. Miss Van Arsdale was chosen to 
organize the Department of Cookery. 

She tased her courses on the concepts established by 
the newly formed American Home Economics Association. 
They were that cookery should include the application of 
sciences, arts and economics to the preparation of food. 
When she retired, she had the satisfaction of knowing she 
had started the careers of many of the nation’s leading home 
economists—both in industry and in education. 





Educational Group 
Sponsors Tour to USSR 

The Comparative Education Society and the 
Commission on International Education of Phi 
Delta Kappa announce a comparative education 
seminar and field study for 1960 to the Soviet 
Union. Dates have been tentatively set for August 14 
to September 17. Final costs are expected to amount 
to approximately $1700. Participation is open to 
anyone engaged in college teaching or educational 
work of an international character. The Compara- 
tive Education Society will hold its international 
meeting in Moscow. All who go must become 
members of the Society. Inquiries may be directed 
to Dr. Gerald H. Read, Kent State University, 
Kent, Ohio. 
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Former AHEA Secretary 
Honored at Retirement 

Jessie McQueen, secre- 
tary of the American Home 
Economics Association 
1951-53 and home service 
counsellor of the American 
Gas Association since 1929, 
was honored at a_pre- 
retirement reception at the 
headquarters building of 
the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association in Wash- 
ington in November. Hos- 
tesses were the home service 
department of the Wash- 
ington Gas Light Company. In honor of Miss 
McQueen, at the 1959 annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association, two Revere silver bowls were 
presented to the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. Each carries the inscription “In Appreciation 
of Miss Jessie McQueen, Home Service Counsellor, 
American Gas Association, from Gas Industry Home 
Service, U.S.A., Canada, 1959.” In receiving the gifts 
Miss McQueen said, “Gifts to a building that really 
is affectionately owned by so many, are therefore 
highly treasured and this is one big reason I am so 
glad that an important branch of home economics— 
home service—is represented there with my name 
on it. I’m grateful and very proud.” 

Miss McQueen has been a member of AHEA 
since 1922. She retired from her position with the 
Gas Association on January 1. 

Working with gas industry home service depart- 
ments throughout the United States and Canada, 
she is well known, not only in her field but among 
the colleges of home economics where she has 
frequently met and talked with students pointing 
up home service as a career. She has seen in home 
service the personnel growth of from approximately 
200 home economists in 1929 to 2,000 in 1959. 

In addition to serving as AHEA secretary, Miss 
McQueen has served on several Association com- 
mittees and as a section chairman. She is also a 
member of the American Dietetic Association. 
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Jessie McQueen 





Future Dates 


Spring Cereal and Milk Festival, April 3-9 

Association for Childhood Education International, Study 
Conference, Cleveland, April 17-21 

New York City’s Annual Nutrition Week, May 1-7 

Annual Forum on Social Welfare, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, June 5-10 
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UN Declaration of Rights of Child 

The plenary session of the General Assembly of 
the United Nations, on November 20, 1959, adopted 
the following Declaration of the Rights of the 
Child. Before the General Assembly approval, it 
was approved by the Assembly's Third (Social, 
Humanitarian and Cultural) Committee, with 70 
votes in favor, none against, and two abstentions 
(Cambodia and Union of South Africa). 


PREAMBLE 


Whereas the peoples of the United Nations have, in the 
Charter, reaffirmed their faith in fundamental human rights, 
and in the dignity and worth of the human person, and 
have and better 
standards of life in larger freedom, 

Whereas the United Nations has, in the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights, proclaimed that everyone is entitled 
to all the rights and freedoms set forth therein, without 


determined to promote social progress 


distinction of any kind, such as race, color, sex, language, 
religion, political or other opinion, national or social origin, 
property, birth or other status, 

Whereas the child, by reason of his physical and mental 
immaturity, needs special safeguards and care, including 
appropriate legal protection, before as well as after birth, 

Whereas the need for such special safeguards has been 
stated in the Geneva Declaration of the Rights of the Child 
of 1924, and recognized in the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights and in the statutes of specialized agencies 
and international organizations concerned with the welfare 
of children, 

Whereas 
give, 

Now therefore 

The General Assembly proclaims this Declaration of the 
Rights of the Child to the end that he may have a happy 
childhood and enjoy for his own good and for the -good 
of society the rights and freedoms herein set forth, and calls 


mankind owes to the child the best it has to 


upon parents, upon men and women as individuals and 
upon voluntary organizations, local authorities and national 
Governments to recognize these rights and strive for their 
observance by legislative and other measures progressively 
taken in accordance with the following principles: 


PrincipLe | 


The child shall enjoy all the rights set forth in this 
Declaration. All children, without any exception whatsoever 
shall be entitled to these rights, without distinction or dis- 
crimination on account of race, color, sex, language, religion, 
political or other opinion, national or social origin, property, 
birth or other status, whether of himself or of his family. 


PRINCIPLE 2 


The child shall enjoy special protection, and shall be 
given opportunities and facilities, by law and by other 
means, to erable him to develop physically, mentally, 
morally, spiritually and socially in a healthy and normal 
manner and in conditions of freedom and dignity. In the 
enactment of laws for this purpose the best interests of 
the child shall be the paramount consideration. 


PrincieLe 3 


be entitled from his birth to a name 


The child shall 
and nationality. 


COMMENT 


PRINCIPLE 4 


The child shall enjoy the benefits of social security. He 
shall be entitled to grow and develop in health; to this 
end special care and protection shall be provided both to 
him and to his mother, including adequate pre-natal and 
post-natal care. The child shall have the right to adequate 
nutrition, housing, recreation and medical services. 


PRINCIPLE 5 


The child who is physically, mentally or socially handi- 
capped shall be given the special treatment, education and 
care required by his particular condition. 


PRiINcIPLE 6 


The child, for the full and harmonious development of 
He shall, 


wherever possible, grow up in the care and under the 


his personality, needs love and understanding. 


responsibility of his parents, and in any case in an atmos- 
phere of affection and of moral and material security; a 
child of tender years shall not, save in exceptional circum- 
Society and the 
public authorities shall have the duty to extend particular 


stances, be separated from his mother. 


care to children without a family and to those without 
Payment of State and other 
children of 


adequate means of support. 


assistance towards the maintenance of large 


families is desirable. 


PRINCIPLE 7 


The child is entitled to receive education, which shall 
be free and compulsory at least in the elementary stages. 
He shall be given an education which will promote his 
general culture, and enable him on a basis of equal oppor- 
tunity to develop his abilities, his individual judgment, and 
his sense of moral and social responsibility, and to become 
a useful member of society. 

The best interests of the child shall be the guiding prin- 
ciple of those responsible for his education and guidance; 
that responsibility lies in the first place with his parents 

The child shall have full opportunity for play and 
recreation, which should be directed to the same purposes 
as education; society and the public authorities shall en- 
deavor to promote the enjoyment of this right. 


PRINCIPLE 8 


The child shall in all circumstances be among the first 
to receive protection and relief. 


PRINCIPLE 9 


The child shall be protected against all forms of neglect, 
cruelty and exploitation. He shall not be the subject of 
traffic, in any form. 

The child shall not be admitted to employment before an 
appropriate minimum age; he shall in no case be caused or 
permitted to engage in any occupation or employment which 
would prejudice his health or education or interfere with 
his physical, mental or moral development. 


Princrpce 10 


The child shall be protected from practices which may 
foster racial, religious and any other form of discrimination. 
He shall be brought up in a spirit of understanding, toler- 
ance, friendship among peoples, peace and universal brother- 
hood and in full consciousness that his energy and talents 
should be devoted to the service of his fellow men. 





NEWS of 


Heporting 





Bonnie P. SMirH 
ARS Information Division 


Reliable information on how regional growing 
conditions affect the nutritive value of fresh vege- 
tables has long been wanted by nutritionists and 
consumers. 

Research scientists in the human nutrition di- 
vision of IHE have recently completed analyses 
of the mineral content of fresh vegetables grown 
in different sections of the United States and 
shipped to Washington (D.C.) wholesale markets. 

Nine vegetables, which surveys have shown are 
consumed in large quantities by U. S. households, 
were studied in successive seasons and years— 
asparagus, snap beans, cabbage, carrots, celery, 
yellow sweet corn, iceberg lettuce, dry yellow 
onions, and tomatoes. 

Mineral content was determined by a spectro- 
chemical analytical system capable of estimating 
several elements simultaneously. The minerals re- 
ported were calcium, phosphorus, iron, magnesium, 
sodium, potassium, manganese, copper, and alumi- 
num. 

Through the records of the wholesaler and 
shipper, IHE scientists traced the history of the 
vegetable samples back to the grower to obtain 
information on soil and other growing conditions. 

Small or no differences were found among geo- 
graphic areas in amounts of six of the elements in 
the vegetables studied. Striking differences were 
found in the sodium in lettuce and onions and in 
the manganese in carrots and celery. For example, 
the sodium content of lettuce grown in California 
was 10 times that of lettuce grown in New York. 
These differences in natural foods, however, are 
of little significance in ordinary diets compared 
to the total amounts of sodium in diets where salt 
(sodium chloride) is added in cooking or at the 
table. Little is known about the manganese content 
of foods or diets or the human requirement for this 
element. 

The technical report entitled “Mineral Elements 
in Fresh Vegetables” appeared in Agricultural Food 
Chemistry 7, No. 9 (September 1959), p. 633. 


Family food consumption as it relates to the 
age of the homemaker is the subject of the four- 
teenth report of the USDA’s Household Food Con- 
sumption Survey made in 1955. 

For this analysis, IHE food economists divided 


the households surveyed into four categories de- 
pending upon the age of the homemaker—those 
under 30 years of age, 30 to 49 years, 50 to 59 years, 
and 60 years and over. 

Money spent on meat, poultry, fish, and eggs per 
family member increased with the age of the home- 
maker until 60, then tapered off in older households. 
Spending for fruits and vegetables followed the 
same pattern. 

Consumption per person of fresh fluid milk was 
lowest among the under-30 group of low-income 
families ($2,000 to $3,999) and increased with each 
successive age group. On the other hand, it was 
highest among the youngest group of higher in- 
come families ($4,000 to $5,999) and dropped off 
with increasing age. Older households (members 
aged 50 years and over) used about the same quan- 
tity of fresh fluid milk at all age levels. 

Use of processed milk was greater per person 
among families in the lower income range than 
among those in the upper range. 

The three younger groups of households were 
more likely to meeting the National 
Research Council's recommended allowances for 
each of eight nutrients than the over-60 group 

The report entitled “Food Consumption and 
Dietary Levels of Households as Related to Age of 
Homemaker, United States by Region” may be 
ordered from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
Price 75 cents. 


have diets 


Two new features have been added to the series 
of food cost estimates and buying guides prepared 
by the household economics research division for 
those who help families plan food budgets. 

The first is a low-cost food plan especially 
adapted for the South, which may be used in 
addition to the three food plans at different cost 
levels—low, moderate, and liberal—already avail- 
able. 

These food plans give suggested amounts of 11 
food groups to buy weekly to insure a_well- 
balanced diet the National Research 
Council’s recommended allowances. 

The new food plan, developed to follow food 
buying habits in the South, suggests larger amounts 
of grain products, dry beans, and fat and smaller 
quantities of meat and potatoes than the standard 
low-cost plan. 

The second new feature is a set of estimates on 
the cost of buying a week's food in four main re- 
gions of the United States for families and individ- 
uals following the USDA food plans. The costs re- 
flect regional preferences in selecting foods within 
the 11 groups and regional price differences. The 
estimates will be issued each spring. 
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Plan Now for 


Annual Meeting 


in Denver 


LaurA W. DruMMOND 
Vice-President, AHEA 


Chairman, Program Planning Committee 


Plan now to attend the annual meeting of AHEA 
in Denver, Colorado, from June 28 to July 1, 1960. 
You will find a program rich in professional stimula- 
tion. There will be opportunities to consider some 
of the emerging issues in home economics. You 
will hear of progress in your field. You can learn 
of new ideas and products. You can visit places 
you have always wanted to see. 

The program for the 5lst annual meeting will 
focus on new directions for the coming decade 
It will be streamlined to give all members an oppor- 
tunity to hear of new research in management, 
nutrition, and home economics education, and to 
look ahead to new explorations in family housing, 
in foods, in the sociological, economic, and psycho- 
logical aspects of clothing, and in interpersonal 
relations of family life. The implications for home 
economists of the 1960 White House Conference on 
Children and Youth will be discussed in the first 
general session, and our interpretation of home 
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Colorado Visitors Bureau Photo by O. Roach 


The Denver Museum of Natural History, located in 
Denver's City Park, is the home of several noted collec- 
tions. Outstanding in the Museum are the Rocky Moun- 
tain, Australian, and polar exhibits. The Museum 
maintains regular visiting hours at no charge to the public 
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Convention Photographers International, Denver 


Welcome to Denver! AHEA officers meet Colorado 
representatives in Denver to plan the 1960 annual meet- 
ing. Lert to rnicut: Mrs. Lucille Fee, vice-chairman 
of local arrangements for the annual meeting; Mrs. 
Elaine Charman, president of the Colorado Home Eco- 
nomics Association; Mrs. Lottie More, chairman of local 
arrangements; Olga P. Brucher, president, and Laura 
W. Drummond, vice-president of AHEA. Dr. Drum- 
mond, as senior vice-president, is chairman of the com- 


mittee to plan the program for the 1960 annual meeting 


economics to the public will be a keynote of the 
closing session. 

In reports of Association activities presented at 
the Assembly of Delegates you will hear discussion 
of important Association programs. Section meet- 
ings will focus on areas of special concern to each 
group as we look ahead to new directions in action. 

Evenings are reserved for fun and wider horizons. 
Tuesday will be Colorado Night, and Wednesday's 
open general session will feature a speaker of na- 
tional standing who will discuss “International 
Awareness—the Age of Interdependence.” Thursday 
evening's big event will be a supper tip to see the 
sunset and a special performance at the famous Red 
Rocks, a natural amphitheater at the foot of the 
Rockies. 
ings with friends and colleagues you especially want 
to know. 

Our HEIB’s and exhibitors will present a wide 
range of displays with high professional standards. 
Throughout the program, and especially on Wednes- 
day afternoon, there will be time to learn about 
new products, browse through new publications, 


Meal times will be free for informal meet- 
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talk with experts, see new equipment, and examine 
the wealth of resources brought to Denver to help 
you keep up to date. 

Come to Colorado for the 1960 AHEA annual 
meeting. For you who are west of the Mississippi 
River, this will be an opportunity to meet friends 
from neighbor states and leaders from every corner 
of the USA. There won't be another AHEA meet- 
ing in the West until 1964. For you in the East, 
here is a golden opportunity to couple professional 
business with that trip you want. We are counting 
on you to come to Colorado to make this beginning 
of AHEA’s second 50 years a challenging look for- 
ward toward the future. 


Women’s Committee 
Discusses Civil Defense 


ELizABETH C, DROESCHER 

Mount Vernon Seminary and Junior College 
Pv b> 

Washington, D.C. 


The National Women’s Conference on Civil De- 
fense was held September 28 and 29 in Washington, 
D. C. The theme was “Civil Defense—a Living 
Symbol of Freedom.” More than two hundred 
national women’s groups were represented by mem- 
bers from every section of the country. In addition, 
there were consultants from federal, state, and 
regional Offices of Civil Defense. Mrs. Norton H. 
Pearl, deputy assistant director of Women’s Activi- 
ties, presided. 

The address of welcome to the Women’s Civil 
Defense Advisory Committee was given by John 
L. Sullivan, director of Region 2, who told the 
group that moral support as well as working sup- 
port was necessary for the success of the program. 
He was followed by Paul C. McGrath, deputy 
director, Intelligence and National Security Affairs 
of OCDM. Mr. McGrath called war a possibility, 
“however illogical and insane it would be to initiate 
hostilities in the nuclear age.” 

Charles K. Shafer, director of the Plans Office 
of Chemical, Biological, and Radiological Defense, 
spoke of the effects of nuclear weapons, fallout 
hazard, and radiological defense. During the last 
decade, American scientists and those of other 
countries have developed weapons whose explosive 
power completely dwarfs that of the combined 
bombs and shells used during all of World War II. 
Furthermore, these nuclear weapons create effects 
which can endanger life and property long after 
the explosion and to distances of hundreds of miles. 


February 1960 


Major General John J. Maginnis, deputy assistant 
director of Shelter and Vulnerability Reduction 
assured the group that OCDM regards the shelter 
programs as a key to survival in a nuclear war and 
that every effort is being made to provide the 
nation with shelter capability to insure survival. 

The luncheon speaker, Leo A. Hoegh, director 
of OCDM, put the success of the Home Prepared- 
ness Workshop program in the hands of the women, 
this group being most concerned with any threat 
of survival to the home. The construction of fallout 
shelters is the best way to secure protection for the 
greatest number of people. Some architects are 
including shelters in homes at a reasonable cost. 
He urged each woman to assume the role of leader- 
ship by counting herself and her group as first to 
meet the test of home preparedness. 

Mrs. Pearl explained the Home Preparedness 
Award Program. The action part of the program 
is the mandate to the individual to operate within 
his own community. Mrs. Pearl urged all groups 
to distribute workshop kits on a local level and to 
encourage widespread participation. 


Therapy Association Considers 
Behavioral Aspects of Disability 


HELEN BrRECHT 
Illinois Public Aid Commission 
Chicago 


Miss Brecht, Robina Bland of the Tuberculosis 
Institute of Chicago and Cook County, and Ruth 
Wilson of the Cook County Department of Public 
Aid represented the American Home Economics 
Association at the meeting reported here, the an- 
nual conference of the American Occupational 
Therapy Association in Chicago, October 15 to 23 
The opening sessions were excellent as beginnings 
for a meeting on this topic. Speaking on the subject 
of “Occupational Therapy for the Chronically Ill- 
Attitudes of the Patient and Therapist,” Dr. Dean 
W. Roberts, executive director of the National 
Society for Crippled Children and Adults, reviewed 
the extent of the problem of chronic illness, the 
age and living situations of the patients. He em- 
phasized that more hospital beds would not solve 
their problems, but more people were needed to 
care for and work with these people in their homes. 
Dr. Carl D. Martz, clinical professor in the School 
of Medicine at Indiana University, on the subject 
of “Orthopaedic Rehabilitation,” emphasized that 
all background information is important to ther- 
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apists and that the patient should know his attain- 
able goals early in order to preserve his morale. 

Dr. Maurice Linden, 
psychi: itry at the University of Pennsylvania Medi- 
‘Behavioral Aspects in 


an assistant protessor in 


cal School. described the * 
the Treatment of the Aging.” 
various relationships one therapist may have to the 


He also reviewed 


various aged people she meets and the importance 
of understanding that she appears differently to 
these people. 

Dr. Harold M. Visotsky, 
health section for the Chicago Board 
whose topic was “Reinforcing Reality,” 
the need for the disabled patient to adjust his body 
There are two normal adjust- 


director of the mental 
Health, 


mentioned 


image of himself. 
ments a patient goes through—denial and depression 

—and in dealing with the patient's family it is 
necessary to understand that they need to express 
their anger and feelings, Dr. V isotsky said. 


School and College Conference 
Stresses Safety Programs 


SisteR Mary Dowarta, O.S.F. 
Cardinal Stritch College 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
The National Safety Council chose as its theme 
“Safety in the Sixties.” 
and parents from all 


for the annual Congress 
Educators, administrators, 
over the nation shared their experiences and col- 
lected new ideas in safety education at the school 
and college sessions held in Chicago, October 18. 
The purpose of the meeting was threefold: 
1.To provide better understanding of activities of 
various national organizations and to avoid dupli- 
cation of efforts 
2.To bring about better co-ordination among the 
various Conferences of the Congress through an 
exchange of reports of high lights of programs 
3.To enable the 
of the Congress to report progress and plans 
The Women’s Conference, according to Marion 
Martin, is an organization of women’s organizations 
and women at large, dedicated to the safety move- 
ment. This group is not a specialized group to 
meet problems and solve them. Rather, it is a 
public-support group and assists in selling ideas to 
school boards and the citizens. It believes that 
safety is not divisible; it is a community problem. 
Schools and colleges must see the problem and 
assist in solving it. 
The Youth Service Conference is established to 


various sections and committees 
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assist leaders of youth organizations. Reference 
was here made to the paper by Mrs. Mary Haw- 
kins, “Changes Bring New Needs in Home Econ 
Classes,” which appeared in the November issue of 
Safety Education. 

A plea for the inclusion of safety material in 
readers was suggested as a way of making both 
the child and teacher more safety- minded. Zenas 
Clark, the speaker on long-range programs for 
schools and colleges, reminded us that competition 
for the child’s time in school is becoming more 
complex. The hours of the school day are not 
increased; yet we try to instill more and more 
into the educational program. 

The Gordon Graham Memorial Lecture by D. 
Willard Zahn, dean of Teachers College at Temple 
University, was a high light of the meeting. Dr. 
Zahn said: 
Safety in the 
We must re-appraise our methods in safety educa- 


sixties must come through conscience and 
insight. 
tion. Consciousness and surface manifestations have guided 
Comics, jokes and cartoons are 
forms of genuine Safety education, to be 
must return to the concepts of conscience; to 
responsibility for the 


our methods in the past. 
superficiality. 
successful, 
individual's 
Driver education is too often concerned 


spiritual values; to the 


preservation of lives. 
about a license instead of attitudes; instead of the driver's 
responsibility to society 

Family living in the sixties. Salient developments 
in family life may redirect trends of today and 
consequences in years ahead. Children today are 
dissatisfied amid ple nty. They disregard the author- 
ity of father and mother. Leisure time has frag- 
mented family life instead of bringing families 
closer together. Increase in uncommitted time 
resulting from the 35-hour week has resulted in a 
new “disease”—week-end neurosis. Changing pat- 
terns of family living may have their origin based 
on some of the followi ing: 

Increase in suburbia living 

-eople moving to find a suitable home or job 

Limited areas for car parking 

Increase in Negro population 

More elderly members of families 

More children 

More leisure 

More home play equipment 

More gadgets in the homes 

More home swimming pools—considered a stand- 

ard in many homes but a danger to toddlers 

More working women 

Employment of more elderly people 

Employment of young people 

More specialists, fewer laborers 

Greater productivity per worker because of auto- 

mation 
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Increase in traffic concentration 

Four million youth of driving age by 1970 

More family cars 

More freeway driving 

More night driving 

Boats transported on highways; 40 per cent of 

our people to be partaking in water sports in 
1970 

Many small cars—not readily seen on highway 

The challenge is that unless greater safety is 
practiced in the home, there will be 20 per cent 
more deaths in 1970 than in 1958. There will be 
16 per cent more deaths among the workers in 1970 
than in 1958. 

The greatest death toll is found among children 
between the ages of 1 and 14. Women were asked 
to become as interested in safety as in polio shots. 
Our practices of yesterday are not suitable for the 
environment of today. Personal responsibility for 
safety is never to be abdicated. Our children of the 
pushbutton era need special training in safety. 

The purpose of the Conference is not to usurp 
or indicate what the agency should be doing. Agen- 
cies are asked to report to the Conference any 
safety problems and likewise report how the organi- 
zation can be of help in fulfilling the objectives of 
the Conference. 

Since the Constitution of AHEA states that 
the Association shall encourage and support co- 
operation with other community, national, and 
international groups concerned with family well- 
being, and since the AHEA Program of Work for 
1958-60 encourages home economists to be more 
active as citizens in the community, state, and 
national affairs; to co-operate with other agencies, 
groups, and individuals in activities designed to 
safeguard homes; and since the resolutions from 
the 1959 meeting state: “Resolved that home econo- 
mists accept their responsibilities to interpret more 
clearly our profession to those in related fields, to 
guidance counselors, parents and the public,” your 
representative at the School and College Conference 
suggests that the following sections of our organiza- 
tion include a statement or two referring to safety 
in appropriate areas, for example: 

Housing and household equipment—precautions 
regarding gadgets 

Textiles and clothing—flammable material 

Colleges and universities—safety practices in 
dormitories 

Elementary, secondary, and adult education— 
inform teachers of Mrs. Hawkins’ article 

Extension Service—what a field for safety educa- 
tion 
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Home economists in business—much good could 


come from a representative's 


Conference 


attendance at the 


Home economists in homemaking—safety in the 


home 
Institution 


administration—safety 


practices in 


kitchen—grounding of electrical equipment; influx 
of children in schools causing alarm; what about fire 
hazards in school lunchrooms? 

College clubs—are they safety-conscious? 

Better communications between our AHEA and 
the National Safety Council could help to promote 
better safety in homes, in rural areas, in the dietary 
departments of hospitals and schools. 


Spring Meetings of State 
Home Economies Associations 


STATE 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Connecticut 

District of Columbia 
Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Indiana 


lowa (joint with lowa 
Dietetic Association ) 

Kansas 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 

New Hampshire 

New York 

North Dakota 

Ohio 


Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode [sland 


South Dakota 
Tennessee 


Texas 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 


Crry AND DaTE 

Tucson, February 5, 6 

Little Rock, April 29, 30 

Cheshire, May 12 

Washington, May 2 

Tampa, March 11, 12 

Augusta, April 1, 2 

Honolulu, May 20 

West Lafayette, March 18, 
19 


Davenport, April 8, 9 

Topeka, March 24, 25, 26 

Baton Rouge, March 11, 12 

Saco, May 14 

College Park, April 1, 2 

Amherst, May 14 

St. Paul, February 27 

Columbia, March 18, 19 

Helena, April 1, 

Conway, May 14 

Binghamton, April 29, 30 

Grand Forks, March 19 

Toledo, March 31, April 1, 
S) 

Eugene, April 1, 2 

Boiling Springs, May 6, 7 

Providence, March 17 and 
May 5 

Huron, April 8, 9 

Chattanooga, April 22, 23, 
24 

Ft. Worth, February 12, 13 

Rutland, April 23 or - 

Richmond, April 7, 8, 
Yakima, April 29, 30, he yl 

Jackson’s Mill, ~ 9 29, 30 
LaCrosse, April 1. 








Opportunities for Graduate Assistantships, 
Fellowships, and Scholarships 1960-61 and 1961-62 


OPEN TO GRADUATES IN HOME ECONOMICS 


The American Home Economics Association and the JourNaL are 
publishing the following list of opportunities for persons interested in 
advanced training in home economics as a method of encouraging graduate 


study and as a means of informing those interested in advanced study of 
opportunities for financial assistance and/or some experience while they 
continue their studies. Reprints will be available without charge from 


AHEA headquarters in Washington on individual request. 


A\—Name of college or university and 
location, person to whom inquiries 
for further information may be ad- 
dressed, and an identifying symbol 
C-College of Home Economics 
S-School of Home Economics 
D-Department of Home Economics 
Div—Division of Home Economics 

Bb—Type of grant: 

A-Assistantship 

E-Technician 

F-Fellowship 

I-Institution administration assistant 
S-Scholarship 


C—Number of grants available (Where 


two figures are given, first applies to 
1960-61, second applies to 1961-62. 


D—Area of study for which grants are 


awarded, if specified. Where no field 

is specified, a student may usually 

apply for the field of her choic« 

A-Administration 

AA-Applied art 

ADI-—Administrative dietetic intern 
ship 

CD-Child development and/or family 
relations 

CE { Jonsumer economics 

CS-Counseling service 

FE-Family economics 

FN—Food and nutrition 

G—General 

HCR-Home-community relationships 

HD-Housing and design 

HDM-—Home demonstration methods 

HE-Household equipment 

HEE-Home economics education 

HEH-Household equipment & hous- 
ing 

HM-Home management 

[A-Institution administration 

ID-Interior design 

M-Marketing 

PHN-Public health nutrition 

TC-Textiles and clothing 


E—Cash stipend for 9 months, unless 


otherwise indicated (Where two fig- 


Key to Columns 


ures are given, they indicate the 
range of stipends. ) 
l—Tuition 

Plus tuition 


Plus amount to be applied to fees 


F—Hours of service required weekly 


on a nine months’ basis, unless other- 
wise indicated (Where two figures 
are given, they indicate the range of 


service he urs. } 


G—Maximum credit load allowed 


q-Quarter hours 
u—Units 


H—Average time required to com- 


plete degree (Where two figures are 
given, the first indicates the time 
required to complete an M.A., the 
second indicates the time required to 
complete a PhD, after the bachelor’s 
marked ( B), after the master’s marked 
(M) 

m-—Months 

q—Quarters 

s—Semesters 

y—Years 


I—Value of tuition exempted ( Where 


two figures are given, the first refers 
to resident students and the second 
to out-of-state students. ) 

N-—None 


jJ—Unexempted fees required (Where 


two figures are given, the first refers 
to resident students and the second 
to out-of-state students. ) 


N-—None 


K—Possibility of developing thesis 


from project from which stipend is 
received. 


L—Date for filing application (Later 


applications are considered when po- 
sitions are not filled. ) 


M—Approximate date for announc- 


ing appointments 


N—Special assistance grants from in 


dustry or other sources outside the 
school and special purpose for which 
they are designated 
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Key figures refer to the following 
1-U.S. Department of Agricultur 
for research 
2-Cokesbury Graduate Awards for 
students who have chosen college 
teaching as a career 
Consumer's Union for graduates 
in consumer education 
4—Government and industry contract 
research, primarily in food tech 
nology 
5—Pepperidge Farm for graduates in 
any area of home economics 
6-General Foods Fellowship to be 
used for graduate work in home 
economics 
7-Industries, foundations, and gov 
ernment for assistantships and op 
eration of research projects 
8—Kansas Cow Belles Association to 
students in foods and nutrition 
9-Chas. H. Hood Dairy Foundation 
for nutrition research and gradu- 
ate study by a student from New 
England 
10-Industry, Heart Association, and 
Research Council for research 
1l-Marie Dye Fund for PhD in 
foods, nutrition, or home manage- 
ment in 1961-62 
12-Home Economics Foundation for 
an assistantship 
13—National Institutes of Health assist- 
antships and fellowships 
14—Institute of Food Service assistant- 
ships and fellowships 
15—Vocational (George Barden) assist- 
antships and fellowships 
16-Tennessee Department of Public 
Health for public health nutrition 
fellowships 
17-Asia Society for classifying and 
cataloging Indian fabrics for 
Textile Study Collection 
18—Wisconsin Conservation Commis- 
sion for research 
19-United States Steel for research 
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20-U. S. Public Health Service for 
fellowships 

21-Grant Foundation for fellowships 

22—Hawaii Home Economics Associ- 
ation 

23—Dole Hawaiian Pineapple Co. for 
graduate or undergraduate student 
—currently equivalent to $1200 
per year 


JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS 


24—National Science Foundation fel- 
lowships 


Nore: In addition to those listed here, 


many colleges and universities have 
graduate assistantships, fellowships, 
and scholarships available which are 
not designated for a specific field of 
students en- 
the 


study. In most cases, 


rolled in home economics on 


February 1960 


graduate level are eligible for these 
Most grants in this list will be avail- 
able for both 1960-61 and 1961-62. 

We have done our best to classify 
the information submitted, but in the 
case of many of the institutions the 
conditions are so special that we urge 
those interested to ask for an official 
the university 


announcement from 


Graduate Opportunities in Home Economics 1960-61 and 1961-62 


(See key to columns on pages 123 and 124.) 





















































A B¢ D E F G H I J kK L M N 
University of Alabama, A | 14 | 4FN, 83CD,4TC, | $1300+ 12 9 12m(B) $175 $92.50 Yes § Apr Apr 
University, 2G, 1HM 2000 #15) «We 15m(B 
Dean E. Neige Todhunter (S) i ! : : 
F 1| TC % 850 0; 12m(B) $175 $92.50 Yes | Apr | Apr 
Arizona State University, A; ?2 $1800 15) 12 12m #500* $182 Yes | Apr | May 
Tempe, 2000 = 20 
Dr. Jessie M. Rannells (Div) 
University of Arizona, A 4 1CD, 1HEE, #1400 =i 15 214s 8500 Lab | Yes Apr 
Tucson, IFN, 1HM 
Dr. Ruth C. Hall (S) 
University of Arkansas, A 1 | FN #2100t | 20t «9 12m(B) N N Yes 
Fayetteville, 10 
Dr. Eleanor O. Barnes (D) 
Auburn University, A | 7) 1FN, 2TC,2CD, | $1080 | 15) 10q iq $75q* Coll | Yes } 5 
Auburn, Alabama, 2HM 20 
Dean Marion W. Spidle (S) 
F | 2) 1FN,1CD $1440 | 15t 10q Yes | § 
20 
Ball State Teachers College, A 2 #1350 20) 12 12m N | 32! Yes | Mar | Apr 
Muncie, Indiana, 2400 60 
Miss Mildred Moore (D) 
University of California, A | 14 12FN, 1TC, #2005 20) 12 2y $250s #120y Yes | May 2 
Berkeley, 146CD, 4HM 3206 
Chairman, Dept. of Nutrition 
and Home Economics (D) 
University of California, A | 3/| @FN, 1CE $1835  20)| 9 ly Yes Mar | Apr 
Davis, 1910 24 l2u 2y 
Dr. Pauline C. Paul (D) 
University of California, A 7 | 2FN, 2TC, 1¢ ‘’D, $2005 20 9 zy N & 68s Yes Mar May 
Los Angeles, 11A, IHEE 12 250s 
Dr. Gladys Emerson (D) 
Colorado State University, A | 5 | 2FN, 2TC,1CD #1200 | 22 ay % 30q Yes | Apr |= May 
Fort Collins, 1400 
Dean Elizabeth Gifford (C) 
University of Colorado, A $1800 $s(B) | 8238 | $36 | Yes | Mar Apr 
Boulder, 2100 54 
Graduate School (S) ~ ° 
F % 500 N #202 | % 36 Mer | Apr 
1800 676 
S N N $202 | % 36 Mar Apr 
676 
University of Connecticut, A 2 | 1FN, ITC $1327 20 8 2y N % 75s) Yes | Mar May 
9 


Storrs, 
Dean Elizabeth E. May (S) 





Cornell University— 
See New York State College 
of Home Economics 





* For out-of-state students 
t On a 12-month basis 


t Two months prior to opening of college 


§ One month prior to opening of college 


| Depends on the project 
© On a 10-month basis 


** If non-State-College major 

tt Tuition and fees paid at in-state rates 

tt Works 15 hours during three quarters, 
full-time study during fourth 
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se. Graduate Opportunities in Home Economics (Continued) 
il- 
32. 
fy A B « D E |F!| G H I J KiLIimMIN 
he University of Delaware, \ 1 | FN $1500 «620 (10 2y(B) | $260 % 14) Yes | Apr | Apr 
he Newark, ty(B 
ge Dr. Dallas E. Boggs (S 
ial F 1 | FN #1800 «6.200 2y(B) | $130 $144) Yes | Apr | Apr 
ty(B 
ty . 
s 1 | FN 2y(B Apr | Apr 
ty(B 
Douglass College, \ 2| FN #1910" 15 9 2y(B) $13.50 8 10 | Yes | Mars May 
— Rutgers, per cr 
New Brunswick, New Jersey, . ere 
i Mrs. Merna A. Samples (D F 1 | FN I $13.50 8 10 No Mar May 
per cr 
Drexel Institute of \ 5 IFN, 1TC, ICD, | $1500 15 i2 3q $665 %45 Yes | Mar’ Apr 
Technology, IHEE, 1AA 20 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
— Dean Ardenia Chapman (¢ 
Florida State University, A 21) 1OFN, 8TC,5CD, $1360 | 20) 10 | 3-4s(B) | $175s $90s | Yes | Mar = Apr ‘ 
Tallahassee, IHEE, 11D, 11A 2040 36- 
_ Dr. Hortense M. Glenn (S 8m (M 
244 GIFN, ITC, 1CD 
additional 
— F | 3| 2FN, 1G #1500 15 9-12m | &175s ¥ 90s Mar | Apr 
B 
1800 24-36m 
M 
S l 15 % 90s Mar | Apr 
University of Hawaii, s #100 Mar | Jun 22 
Honolulu, 23 
Mrs. Katherine B. Gruelle (D 
University of Houston, F 2 1CD,1HM #125m + 6 | 6-9(B N Yes | No | Apr | May 
Houston, Texas, rm & bd 9 
Dr. Fay Anthis (D 
t Howard University, \ + IFN, 2CD, IHEE 81250 | 10 12 2y N N Yes Apr May 3 
Washington, D.C., : — . - 5 
Dr. Flemmie P. Kittrell (D F | 2)| FN esi | 0; % i4y | N N | Yes | Apr | May 
= s 5 | IFN, ITC, 1CD, #250 0 15 1 boy N N Apr | May 
IIA, IHEE 
Illinois State Normal \ 1 HEE $1125 | 15 2m(B N % 65s Yes Apr § May 
= University, Normal, 
Dr. Florence Davis (Div) 
Southern Illinois University, A = 8 IFN, 1TC,3CD, $1125+T 20. 12q 4q % 92q%10q+) Yes | Mar Apr 
nil Carbondale, IHEE, 2G $2160+T matric 
Dean Eileen FE. Quigley (S 11 IFN, 1CD, IHEE 
additional 
- F | 10 | @FN, 2TC, 2CD, $1080 =0-10 18q 4q % 92qS10q+ Yes | Mar | Apr 
2HEE, 2G $1450+-T matric 
15 IFN, 1TC, 1CD, 
IHEE, 1G 
additional) 
S 5 1FN, 1TC, 1CD, T 0) 18q  3q $ 92q%810+ Yes Mar Apr 
1 HEE, 1G matric 
— University of Illinois, A 21. 7FN,2TC,6CD, | $1900 | 20 3u 2y $150 816 Yes | Mar = Apr 6 
Champaign, IIA, SHEE, 2HM 22 500 
Dr. Janice M. Smith (D . : . 
KF #1500 $150 Feb | Apr 
— 500 
Ss T 5u $150 
500 
* For out-of-state students § One month prior to opening of college ** If non-State-College major 
Ps t On a 12-month basis Depends on the project tt Tuition and fees paid at in-state rates 
S, t Two months prior to opening of college * On a 10-month basis tt Works 15 hours during three quarters, 
full-time study during fourth 
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A Bi Cc D E F G H I J K L M N 

Indiana University, A; $ $1300 15| 12 | 12m(B)/ $99* &7ch No | Aug§ Apr 
Bloomington, 

Dr. Beatrice J. Geiger (D) 

Iowa State University, A | 35 | 14FN, 2TC, 6CD, | $1500 = 22 11 2y $150 Yes Feb | Mar 7 
Ames, 21A, SHEE, 1A, | 2250 Sy 6 
Dean Helen R. LeBaron (C) 1AA, 4HM, 2HE 

F @Ms &3000MS Yes | Feb Mar 
or 6000 
1 PhD (for 
PhD 2 yrs) 
bs} 1 | FN Feb § Mar 

State University of Iowa, A | 7 | 2FN, 8TC, 2CD $1800 20 12s 2y(B N N Yes Mar Apr 7 
Iowa a 2400 21 
Dr. Floy Eugenia Whitehead(D) 

S 4 T 

Kansas State University, A | 17 | 4FN, 2TC, 3CD, | $1485 17 10s 3s(B N 8104s Yes Mar= Apr 
Manhattan, 41A, IHEE,3HM | 1800 22° 12s | Sy(M 8 
Dean Doretta S. Hoffman (S) 18  (1FN_ additional) 

F 2@MS $3000 MS 6 
or | 6000 
PhD PhD (for 
2 yrs) 

Kent State University, A 1\/HM , A 10 10 = 5q(B) | 8 85*| N Jun | Jul 
Kent, Ohio rm & bd 12) 12 
Dr. Marjorie Keiser (D) 

University of Kentucky, A 4 1FN,2CD, 1HEE | $1200 20 10 18m $100 | $81) Yes | Mar = Apr 
Lexington, 1800+ 
Dr. Abby L. Marlatt (S) 5 | (1HM additional) 

Louisiana State University, 5S 6 | 2FN, 2TC, 1CD, $120 =| «(15 9 3s or N N Yes Jun = Jul 
P.O. Box 8422, 1M @s + 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 1 sum 
Dr. Clara Tucker (D) 

Mankato State College, A} 1) HEE #900 9-12 12 N No | Prev 
Mankato, Minnesota, q 
Miss Mary Kesler (D) 

University of Maryland, A | 4] 2FN,1TC,1A $1800 20 1 by Health) Yes | Apr | May 
College Park, @y 
Dean Selma F. Lippeatt (C) 

University of Massachusetts, A | 1 FN $1500 | 20; 12 | 2y(B) | $200 Yes | Apr | May 9 
Amherst, 300 
Dr. Anne W. Wertz (S) - 

F | 1-2) FN $1500 20) 12 2y(B #200 Yes | Apr May 
2200 300 
S 1| FN $1800 15 1l- $200 Apr | May 
18 12m 300 

Merrill-Palmer School, F $1500 Full $515 Mar | Mar 
Detroit, Michigan, 3000 
The Registrar —— - 

|S T 

ee State University, | A | 22 | 6FN, 5TC, 2CD, | $1650 | 20 11 @y $465* $210y Yes | Mar | Apr 6 
East Lansing, 4IA, 2HEE, 1A,| 1950 1 
Dr. Thelma Porter (C) 2HM 

Millikin University, S|; @ $100 
Decatur, Illinois, 250 
Dean C. L. Miller 





* For out-of-state students 
t On a 12-month basis 


t Two months prior to opening of college 


§ One month prior to opening of college 


|, Depends on the project 
{ On a 10-month basis 


** If non-State-College major 


tt Tuition and fees paid at in-state rates 
tt Works 15 hours during three quarters, 
full-time study during fourth 
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A Si¢é D E F G H I J K L M N 
Western Michigan A 5 | IFN, 1TC, 11A, $1200 10 12s lim $100 | 8 80 | Yes | Mar | Apr 
University, Kalamazoo, ICD, [HEE 
Dr. Eunice E. Herald (D) 
University of Minnesota, A 15 | 4FN, 4TC, 1HM, | $2043 20 r 2y(B) | $327* $267 Yes Feb | Apr 6 
St. Paul, 1G, 1FR, 1AA, 9 
Dr. Louise A. Stedman (S) SHEE 
Fi; $s #2043+T 0 Feb | Apr 
3000 
Mississippi Southern F 3. 1CD, 1IA, IHEE $800 | 10 = 12q/) 4q(B $200 &72q | No | Feb Apr 
College, Hattiesburg, 
Dr. Bertha M. Fritzsche (Div 
University of Missouri, A | 5 1FN,1TC,1CD, | $1500 | 20) 12s 12- N $107- | Yes | Mar’ Apr 
Columbia, IHEE, 1HM 18m 50s 
Dr. Margaret Mangel (D) 
Montana State College, 5 l $1500 15 8q 6q(B $ 40q % 30q Yes Jun = Jul 
Bozeman, 
Dr. Gertrude Roskie (D) 
Montana State University, A 2 $1500 10) 23 | 4-5q Yes Mar 
Missoula, 2000 15 | 4/5 
Miss Anne C. Platt (D) 
University of Nebraska, \ + IFN, 1CD, 1HE, | $1600 (20) 10 ay #120s Yes Mar $$ Apr 
Lincoln, 1HM 240s 
Dr. Florence McKinney (D) 
University of Nevada, A 1 $1200 «613, Il 12m $300+ $13 No Apr May 
Reno, 14 12 $170 
Dr. Marilyn J. Horn (S) fee 
University of New A 1 | FN $2240 | 20t; 9 2y(B) N Yes May May 
Hampshire, Durham, 40 
Dr. Anna Light Smith (D) sum. 
New York State College of A | 66 | 15FN,7TC,16CD, | $1782 20 11 2y(B) $150s $112- Yes Feb Apr 7 
Home Economics at 41A, GHEE, 2CS, 2376T 12 2-Sy (M)8512- 50 
Cornell University, Ithaca, 5HD, 5HM, SHE, 50s 
Miss Esther H. Stocks (C) SFE oe 
F | 8 | 5CD, 1A, 2GF $1800 N #112- Feb Apr | 20 
3000 50 21 
6 
Ss 2 I1FE,1G $200 $150s8112- Feb Apr 
700+ T 50 
New York University, F 1| FN $1800 6 9 $630 $845 No = Mar | Apr 
New York City, 12 
Dr. Henrietta Fleck (D) 
S 1 Mar Apr 
North Carolina College at A l $400 (17) 15 3s N N Yes Jun = Jul 
Durham, Durham, 
Dr. William H. Brown (D) 
Woman’s College, University A 9 | IFN, 1TC, 2CD, $1500 20 10s | 2y(B) tt tt Yes | Feb | Mar | 12 
of North Carolina, 2HEE, 3HM 
Greensboro, 10 | (1HM additional) 
Dr. Naomi Albanese (S) -—- ——- —-—- 
F | 2{ 1TC,1CD $2500 20t 10s  3y(M tt tt Feb | Mar 
Ohio State University, A | 30 | IFN, 2CD, 181A, | $1500 $20 «14q)| gq #500 $90q Yes Feb = Mar | 10 
Columbus, 2HEE, 4HM, 2HE, 6 
Dr. Dorothy D. Scott (9) 1TC 
F | 3/| IFN, 2G 830007 | 0 | 18+ 4q-8q | $500 | $ 90q Yes | Feb | Mar 





* For out-of-state students 
t On a 12-month basis 


t Two months prior to opening of college 


§ One month prior to opening of college 
| Depends on the project 
© On a 10-month basis 


** If non-State-College major 
tt Tuition and fees paid at in-state rates 
tt Works 15 hours during three quarters 


full-time study during fourth 
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A B.C D E F G H I J kK L M N 
Ohio University, A | 2-3 $1800 18 12 18m $230 | 860y Yes Mar | Apr 
Athens, $80 
Dr. Vivian Roberts (S) 
S I 
University of Cincinnati, S $400 | $50 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 600*, 75* 
Dr. Emma B. Whiteford (S) 
Oklahoma State University, A | 8 | IFN, 2TC, 1CD, | $1575 = 2010 $9 per$6 per Yes Mar 7 
Stillwater, 2HEE, 11D, 1HM ~—s.2025 cr* cr 
Dean Lela O'Toole (Div) 
F 2MS $3000MS Yes Mar 
or $6000 
l PhD 
PhD (2 yrs) 
Oregon State College, A | 11-| 3FN, 3-4TC, $1600 $15) 12 | 12-18m | $168 | $ 87 Mar Apr 
Corvallis, 12 | 5CD 1800 22t B 
Dean Miriam Scholl (S) 19207 | 22t 
F 1| FN $2280T | 227 12 @-3y (M) $168 | 887 Yes Mar = Apr 
Our Lady of Cincinnati F 
College, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Miss Catherine Koch S HEE 
Pennsylvania State A | 35 | 9FN, 6TC, 8CD, $1602+T 20 10 2y(B 15 N Apr 6 
University, University Park, 21A, 3HEE, 5HM, per cr 
Dr. Dorothy Houghton (C) 1HCR, 1A 6y(B #32 13 
for PhD per cr 
4 
F 2 $3000 15 N N Feb Apr 
Prairie View A. & M. College, 5 $500 6 12 Matric May Jul 
Prairie View, Texas, fee 
Mrs. E. M. Galloway (S) 
Purdue University, A | 30 | 8FN, 3TC, 6CD, | $1800" 20%) 12 2y(M) | $112-| #32s 1 
Lafayette, Indiana, SIA, 2HEE, 4HM, 50s 
Dean Beulah V. Gillaspie (S) 2HEH, 2A 1920T t PhD $300s 6 
F 1 #3000 MS 
PhD 6000 
or PhD 
2MS 
University of Rhode Island, A |= 3 IFN, 1TC, 1CD $1700) = 15 9 2y $190- Dipl | Yes | Mar Apr 
Kingston, 20 10 210 
Dean Olga P. Brucher (C) #370- 
410 
South Dakota State College, A 1 $1500 | 22) 33 4q(B) $21+T Yes | Feb Apr 
Brookings, per 198 
Dean Frances M. Hettler (Div) 9 m 366 
Syracuse University, F |PhD $1900 Full Mar Apr 2 
Syracuse, New York, 2350 
Dean Barbara P. Griggs (C) 
bs) % 900 Full Mar Apr 
1350 
Teachers College, F 3 | FN, HEE, CD 
Columbia University, - - 
New York 27, N.Y. S 3 | 2FN, 1G 
Dr. Floride Moore (D) 
* For out-of-state students § One month prior to opening of college ** If non-State-College major 
t On a 12-month basis || Depends on the project tt Tuition and fees paid at in-state rates 
t Two months prior to opening of college £ On a 10-month basis tt Works 15 hours during three quarters, 
full-time study during fourth 
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Graduate Opportunities in Home Economics (Continued) 
A Bi C D E F G H I J K L M N 
University of Tennessee, A | 21 | 4FN, 38TC, 4CD, | $1000t 15tt 9 4q(B) | $350 N Yes | Apr | May 
Knoxville, 21A, 2HEE, 3HM, 1200+ 12 8q(M) 700 
Dean Lura M. Odland (C) 2AA, 1HDM 
F | 5) 8FN, 2G $3000 l| Apr | May 6, 16 
East Texas State College, A | $/| HEE $900 12 ly May 
Commerce, 
Dr. Wathena Temple (D) 
Texas Technological S 1 FN R400 0; 12 12m 0 | $50s| Yes | Apr | May 
College, Lubbock, 200s 
Dr. Mina W. Lamb (S) 
Texas Woman’s University, A 9 4FN, 4TC,1CD $1125 15 N Yes | Jun 
University Hill, 1500t 
Denton, — —_—— — 
Dr. Pauline Beery Mack (C F 7 2FN,2TC,2CD, | 8 600 15 N Yes | Jun 
11A 
F 2 | Geriatric Nut. 2400 Jun 
Ss $100 15 N Yes | Jun 
200 
University of Texas, A | 2|HM $1600 20 9s 2im N No | Apr Apr 
Austin, —_— — - - 
Miss Lucy Rathbone (D Ss 2 $1200 Full 30h N Yes | Apr | Apr 
Tuskegee Institute, \ 2| FN $1200 §$12- 10-12 18m(B) | $100 $100 Yes 
Alabama, 15 
Miss Queen E. Shootes (S 
S HEE S800 12-18m | $100 | $100 
(B) 
Utah State University, A | 3| IFN, 1CD, HA $1200 12 ly Yes 
Logan, 1650 
Dean Dorothy T. Dyer (C 
University of Vermont, \ 2| FN $1800 §=620 9 2y(B) $1040 Yes Apr § May 
Burlington, 
Mrs. Virginia Y. Trotter (D 
Virginia Polytechnic \ # 2FN,1TC,1CD $1440 615d 2y(B N Yes | Mar Apr 
Institute, Blacksburg, 19207 
Dr. Laura Jane Harper (S 
Virginia State College, A HEE $500 3-6 9 lloy Jun 
Petersburg, 1200—s«&6-- 15 
Dr. John M. Hunter (D) 12 
(Director of Graduate Studies) 
Central Washington College A l $900 10 15 =| 3-4q N_ | $203 Feb | Apr 
of Education, Ellensburg, 
Dr. E. L. Muzzall (Div) 
Director of Graduate Studies 
University of Washington, A 3) 1FN, ITC, IHEE | $2025 | 10) 10 18m N | $186 | Yes | May | Jun | 17 
Seattle, 
Dr. Mary Louise Johnson (S 
Washington State 
University, Pullman, \ 7 | 8FN, 1CD, 214A, #1800 20 10 ay Mar | Fall 
Dean Velma Phillips (C 11D 
F | 2| HM Mar | Fall 








* For out-of-state students 
t On « 12-month basis 


t Two months prior to opening of college 


§ One month prior to opening of college 


Depends on the project 
© On a 10-month basis 


** If non-State-College major 


tt Tuition and fees paid at in-state rates 
tt Works 15 hours during three quarters, 
full-time study during fourth 
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A B/C D E F G H I J K L M §N 
West Virginia University, A 1 | HEE $1800 20t 12 | 2y(B) $212 Yes Apr May 
Morgantown, 542 
Asst. Dean Ruth D. Noer (Div) 
Western Reserve University, A 2| FN $1000 = 20 9 2y $504 $15 + Mar Apr 
Cleveland, Ohio, Health 
Dr. Helen A. Hunscher (Div) fee 
University of Wisconsin, A | 36 | 22FN, 4TC, 3CD, | $1715 =| 20 9 1% $380 $220 Yes Feb = Apr I 
adison, SIA, 2HEE, 2HM 12 6 
Associate Dean Frances Zuill (S) 38 (IHEE, 1CE 18 
additional) 19 
F 2MS #3000 MS 9 $380 | $220 Yes | Feb == Apr 
or | 6000 12 
PhD PhD (for 
2 yrs) 
MS $1500 
or (1960- 
PhD 61) 
F PhD $1550 $380 $220 Feb Apr 
* For out-of-state students § One month prior to opening of college ** If non-State-College major 
t On a 12-month basis || Depends on the project tt Tuition and fees paid at in-state rates 
t Two months prior to opening of college { On a 10-month basis tt Works 15 hours during three quarters, 
full-time study during fourth 
Fellowships 


In addition to the Graduate Opportunities in Home Economics listed on 
pages 123 to 130, the following opportunities are available: 

The American Home Economies Association administers the following 
fellowships: 
Effie I. Raitt Fellowship—offered every yeat..................c:0seseseseeeeeeeenen $ 500 
Omicron Nu Research Fellowship (available 1960-61 \ eBeved every 


EER SE EEE EE $1,000 
Ellen H. Richards Fellowship (available 1961-62 )—offered in oherms ite 

years with the Omicron Nu Fellowship............ bibaicdiinde veceeeeeee $1,000 
Prentice-Hall Fellowship—offered every yeat............:.:s:0s:sesesesesrseseeneees $ 500 


Good Housekeeping—Katharine Fisher Fellowship—offere od every year.... $2,000 
An applicant must be a member of AHEA. Information and applications avail- 
able from AHEA, 1600 Twentieth Street, N.W., Washington 9, D. C. 

Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadelphia, Pa., has a graduate dietetic 
internship program approved by ADA. Stipends are $40 a month for 11 months 
plus room and board and remission of tuition fees. General fees of $45 per 
‘year are payable. One- or two-year internships are available. 

Kappa Omicron Phi, national home economics fraternity, will offer to one 
of its members at the National Conclave in August 1961 a scholarship to be 
used for foreign study or research in the amount of $1,000. One year of pro- 
fessional experience in home economics and eight hours of graduate study are 
prior requirements. Information and applications may be obtained from the 
National Project Committee chairman, Dr. Lilyan K. Galbraith, Head, Home 
Economics Department, South Dakota State College, Brookings. 

The Electrical Women’s Round Table, Inc., is sponsoring the Julia Kiene 
Fellowship, a $1,000 award for study toward an advanced degree in any field 
related to electrical living. Obtain details from Miss Judith E. O'Flaherty, 
Chairman, EWRT Fellowship Committee, Philadelphia Electric Company, 
211 S. Broad Street, Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania. 























Education (Higher) 


Contributed by Marcarer V. BARKLEY 
University of Arizona 


An opinionaire on why college students choose 
to teach, J. Jantzen. J. Educ. Research 53, No. 1 
(Sept. 1959), pp. 13-17. 

“Why do young men and women choose to 
teach?” was the focus of studies conducted in 1946 
and repeated in 1948 and 1956 among 978 California 
college students enrolled in  teacher-education 
courses. Students reacted to a checklist prepared 
by a teacher recruitment committee consisting of 16 
statements of possible factors which might have 
influenced students to choose teaching. Maintained 
consistently over a 10-year period was the number 
one reason, an interest in children and young peo- 
ple. The assurance of an adequate income and the 
possibility of continuing their intellectual growth 
also rated high. Having the summer for study, 
travel, and vacations was ranked important but less 
so in 1956. Students in 1956 checked more fre- 
quently the enthusiasm of a former teacher as an 
influencing factor. Men in the latest study checked 
a teacher retirement system as important, and 
women chose more frequently the factors of life- 
time opportunity to learn and possible service to 
mankind. More than half of the women in 1956 
indicated they selected this career before entering 
college, but half of the men chose to become 
teachers while freshmen and sophomores in college. 


Antecedents and expressions of educational 
policy at the national level, R. Campsexy. Educ. 
Research Bull. 38, No. 6 (Sept. 9, 1959), pp. 
141-150. 

Even though there is a belief in local control, 
schools of this country have operated within frame- 
works established by states and with some federal 
control. Some of the policies for federal control 
may be explicit or implicit, but before these policies 
are established, antecedents to them in the form of 
official or unofficial movements may take place. 

At present there appears to be the impact of 
philanthropic foundations on policy making. Foun- 
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dations which are federally tax-exempt and con- 
trolled by a few self-selected individuals have had 
capital to underwrite the National Manpower 
Council, the National Merit Scholarship Program, 
the Rockefeller report, and the Conant study. The 
National Merit Scholarship Program did much to 
influence the National Defense Education Act of 
1959. Mr. Conant recommends needed improve- 
ments to be effected within the local school district, 
but his report appears to have had tremendous 
impact at state and national levels. If such ven- 
tures do serve as antecedents to legislation, we may 
be delegating our long-range planning to those who 
give grants and who cannot be held publicly ac- 
countable. President Eisenhower appears to have 
given official sanction to this position when he 
expressed a desire for private funds to carry out a 
survey to establish goals in health, education, and 
other fields. 

Researchers in and out of government should 
do their best to clarify all parts of the problem, 
including the policy-making process. National policy 
must be given unity and be made explicit so that 
it will reflect our basic values, among them our 
traditional concern for each individual, rather than 
permit the promotion by some groups of schools 
for the elite. 


Motivation—the key to good teaching, L. Marcu. 
Clearing House 34, No. 2 (Oct. 1959), pp. 67-70. 
Teachers need to help students become interested 

in learning. But as each person is unique, no one 

motivating technique will work on every student. A 

few factors to consider are: 

1. Curiosity: Take advantage of this common trait, 
but do not make intellectual cripples out of stu- 
dents. Arouse their interest, but make them dig 
out the answers. 

. Self-improvement: Some students like to be well 
informed and up to date; stress aspects which 
will give cultural background. 

. Profit: Point out the way in which the subject 
can add to earning power. 

. Competition: Challenge the top group of a class 
to competitive tests and publish the results with- 
out revealing names. 

. Fear of a low mark: Research has shown that 

“fear of a low mark” is one of the most powerfully 

motivating forces driving students to do well. 

Private reminders to students who are doing un- 

satisfactory work (the mark B is unsatisfactory 

for some students) is all they need. Averaging 
their own grades helps students realize where 
they are. 

Winning the teacher's approval: Students value 

praise more than most teachers realize. Produce 

as much student success as possible. 


to 


6. 
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Family Economics- 


Home Management 


Contributed by Ent WHapE 
Iowa State University 


The money left over for the good life, C. E. 
SILBERMAN. Fortune 60, No. 5 (Nov. 1959), 
pp. 134-137+. 

This article is the eleventh in a series discussing 
the markets of the 1960's. The author gives evi- 
dence to support his contentions that despite the 
charges of frivolity and waste, Americans are spend- 
ing their dollars in a remarkably sober fashion and 
that it is doubtful that recreational spending will 
grow any faster than disposable income over the 
next decade. 

According to economic theory, as the incomes 
rise, consumers will spend a rising share on “luxuries” 
like recreation and a declining share on ne- 
cessities like food. However, while recreation 
expenditures have remained at a constant or de- 
clining percentage of disposable income since 1947, 
outlays for medical care, education, and “personal 
business” on the other hand have been taking a 
steadily rising share of the consumer dollar and 
savings have been running at a consistently high 
rate. 

Consumer spending could change very radically 
in the next ten years. However, the following seem 
to indicate that recreation spending will not grow 
any faster than disposable income over the next 
decade: 

1. Food, clothing, housing, and transportation are 

likely to take almost as large a share of the con- 

sumer dollar in the sixties as in the fifties. 

. The American’s orientation toward work rather 
than leisure is evidenced by complaints about 
lack of overtime work and attitudes of workers 
toward taking a second job. 

3. Expansion in the proportion of labor force em- 
ployed in professional-type jobs offering a real 
measure of creative fulfillment and longer work 
hours is anticipated. 

4. There are too many other expenses with a higher 
claim on “discretionary” income, such as medical 
care, private education, insurance, financial 
charges. 


to 


Management by objective: Some principles for 
making it work, E. C. Scuten. Management 
Rev. 48, No. 11 (Nov. 1959), pp. 26-33. 


In the search for more effective executive control, 
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a great deal of interest has developed in manage- 
ment objectives. However, very little has been done 
to propose a sound framework of management 
principles which can guide managers in developing 
objectives that will be a realistic and dynamic aid 
to sound operation. 

Akhough this article discusses some principles 
developed for industry, they have many implications 
for the manager of a home as well. 

The objective program must start with the chief 
executive officer laying out central goals toward 
which all achievement should progress. If this is 
not done, the objectives of special groups or specific 
activities tend to be at odds with each other. Objec- 
tives, to be sound, should define results rather than 
activity and should be as specific as possible in 
dollars, amounts, time, percentage, or quality. 

A program with too many objectives tends to 
highlight minor ones to the detriment of major ones 
and makes possible justifying limited achievement 
when progress is made only in a minor area. 

Goals set should be realistic rather than stiff and 
unattainable. The spelling out of standards for a 
“reasonable job performance” and an “outstanding 
job performance” permits the worker to have a 
feeling of accomplishment if he works well and 
in the right direction. It also tells the worker what 
to shoot for in order to be recognized as out- 
standing. 

After objectives have been set in a preliminary 
way, it is well to write them down and cross-check 
to see whether they blend with each other and with 
the over-all objectives of the company. 

A number of things can be done to make objec- 
tives work more effectively. One is the development 
of a positive attitude by all workers. Everyone 
must know that he is expected to make reasonable 
accomplishment in all objectives. 

It is usually best for the worker to participate 
in setting his own objectives. This tends to sell 
him on the fairness of the objectives, helps him to 
understand them better, and develops his incentive 
to meet them. In order to get effective participation 
of all, the leader should first discuss the general 
conditions under which work will be done and 
over-all objectives of the program. In a way, he is 
pointing out the general track on which the pro- 
gram will run. Then each worker can devise realistic 
objectives that can be applied to his own portion 
of the work. 

Furthermore, allowance must be made for 
change. It is unrealistic to assume that objectives 
or requirements will not change from period to 
period in any dynamic organization. 


<A  _ 
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Family Relations and 


Child Development 


Contributed by EsrHer McGinnis 
University of Minnesota 


The effects of father-absence on Norwegian boys 
and girls, D. B. Lynn and W. L. Sawrey. J. 
Abnorm. & Soc. Psychol. 59, No. 2 (Sept. 1959), 
pp. 258-262. 

Eighty mother-child paired groups of second- 
grade children comparable in intelligence—one-half 
with fathers (sailors and whalers) away at least 
nine months a year, one-half with fathers ( shop- 
owners, managers) at home—were compared by 
semistructured interviews and structured doll play 
and “draw a picture of a family” tests. 

More father-absent boys showed immaturity and 
stronger strivings toward father identification, were 
more insecure in their masculine identification, had 
a poorer peer adjustment than had father-present 
boys or father-absent girls. Father-absent girls 
were more dependent on the mother than were 
father-present girls while father-absent boys showed 
more compensatory masculinity. 


A pattern of mother-son relationship involving 
the absence of the father, H. L. Wyre and R. 
A. Detcavo. Am. J. Orthopsychiatry 29, No. 3 
(July 1959), pp. 644-649. 

In 20 clinical cases of aggressive and delinquent 
boys with absent fathers, the mother treated the 
son in derogatory ways as she had the father, com- 
plained that she was unable to control the son, 
often slept in same bed or room and continued 
bathing him. The mothers showed conflict about 
their roles as women and mothers and conflicts with 
their own parents. In attitudes toward men they 
were punishing, competitive, and wished they them- 
selves were men. The boys were withdrawing, 
rejected attempts to help them, showed enuresis 
and soiling, and did not respond to treatment. 
Seven had been before courts and three in correc- 
tional institutions. The mothers were attempting to 
solve their own conflicts through their sons. 


Mother-son identification and vocational interest, 
L. H. Stewart. Genetic Psychol. Mono. 60, 
Ist Half (Aug. 1959), pp. 31-63. 

Ninety-seven University of California demonstra- 
tion high school junior and senior boys from intact 
white families were given Shear Self- C oncept Tests 
and Strong Vocational Interest Blanks. They sorted 
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replies (1) as they thought they were, (2) as they 
would like to be, (3) as their mothers would like 
them to be. 

The boy’s attempt to meet the mother’s ideal 
leads to mother satisfaction with him—as does the 
more realistic perception of what that ideal is. The 
boy’s primary vocational interest pattern was di- 
rectly related to the degree to which the boy met 
his perception of the mother’s ideal. 

Neither the mother’s satisfaction with her son 
nor his self-satisfaction is related to strong scores. 
The correlation of father-son scores is low. The 
mother had a male ideal derived from her father 
which influenced her expectation of her son and 
helped establish the level of the son’s vocational 
interest. 


The relationship of personality to the incidence 
of early marriage, J. J. Moss and R. Grncves. 
Marriage & Family Living 21, No. 4 (Nov. 
1959), pp. 373-377. 

A long-time intensive study of 3,456 girls from 
grades 9 through 12 enrolled in vocational home- 
making classes in small towns in Nebraska was 
carried out by means of the Mooney Problem Check 
List, the Minnesota Personality Scale, a question- 
naire and opinionaire on family backgrounds, dating 
status, vocational and educational plans, their atti- 
tudes toward, and readiness for, marriage. 

As each girl under 19 years married, her responses 
were matched by school and grade to one in her 
own group who had not married. 

In addition, 110 interviews were conducted with 
the married girls and with their mothers. 

Results indicate that girls who marry early are 
emotionally less stable, have less satisfactory rela- 
tionships with their parental families, have dated 
and gone steady earlier, have matured earlier, and 
have lower aspirations and expectations of marital 


happiness. 


Adolescent role deprivation and high school age 
marriage, L. G. BurcuinaL. Marriage & Family 
Living 21, No. 4 (Nov. 1959), pp. 378-384. 
Sixty matched pairs of married and unmarried 

high school girls were compared on instruments 
measuring dissatisfaction with parental relations, 
adolescent role deprivation, and the length and 
seriousness of heterosexual involvement, which was 
the only one found to be valid. 

High school girls who married started dating 
and going steady at an early age, had more close 
friends who married, and came from lower socio- 
economic levels. 
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Health and Welfare 


Contributed by Avice H. SmrrH 
Michigan Department of Health 


Characteristics of families served by home- 
makers, M. Y. PENNELL and L. M. Smirn. Am. 
J. Public Health 49, No. 11 (Nov. 1959), pp. 
1467-1474. 

Early in 1958, the Public Health Service con- 
ducted a one-week, nation-wide study of home- 
maker services. During this week, about 1800 
homemakers served nearly 2200 families in 32 states. 
Homemaker services were available from 110 volun- 
tary and 33 public agencies. Distribution of services 
were: 366 families with well children, no ill or aged 
(65 years or older); 901 families with children and 
ill persons; 220 adult families with ill persons, no 
aged; and 701 adult families with aged persons. 

Originally, homemaker services were developed 
for the benefit of children whose mothers were ill 
or inadequate to care for their needs. Now many 
services stress the benefits to the entire family. A 
few agencies provide service solely to chronically 
ill or aged persons. About one-third of the families 
were served by services provided by departments of 
public welfare. One official public health agency 
provided service, and one state health department 
(New Jersey) has assumed responsibility for plan- 
ning for the provision of adequate visiting nurse 
and housekeeping aid services throughout the state. 
This state supports the homemakers’ 16-hour train- 
ing course given at Rutgers University. 

During 1957, more than 14,000 families had 
service with an average cost of $300 per family. 
Some of the families paid part or all of the home- 
maker's salary and transportation, but 43 per cent 
were receiving public assistance. As a rule, the 
length of service is longer in families with children— 
one-third of these families had 40 hours of service 
per week while only a few adult families had this 
much. 

Many of the short-term services were rendered 
during or after maternity confinement. General 
housekeeping tasks included cleaning the house, 
laundry and meal preparation, and service. Market- 
ing was done for one-half the families and more 
frequently for adult families. Some families listed 
sewing, mending, teaching family members house- 
hold skills, and accompanying family members to 
school and clinic. In some cases, the homemaker 
was taught simple home nursing services by the 
public health nurse. One-tenth of all families with 
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ill or disabled persons were not receiving services 
from either a physician or a nurse! 

The trend for more services in adult families 
means that new programs will have to be developed 


and supported. 


A cooperative project of an elementary school 
and a family agency, R. Downinc. Social Case- 
work 40, No. 9 (Nov. 1959), pp. 499-504. 

This is a preliminary report (18 months) of a 
4-year project started in the fall of 1957 involving 
the New York City Board of Education and the 
Harlem District of the Community Service Society, 

This is the type of community where the children 
have average to excellent academic achievement 
in the early school years. By the time they reach 
fifth grade, deterioration sets in. “The junior high 
and high schools that these children attend are 
plagued by drop-outs, truancy, open defiance, and 
delinquency.” 

In this project, education and casework joined 
forces to study the 52 third-graders and _ their 
families and to formulate a program of “preven- 
tion.” A steering committee planned the details 
of the project. School personnel had two functions: 
(1) assess the child’s educational achievement and 
his adjustment to discipline, teacher, and _ class- 
mates and (2) carry out enriched curriculum. 
Family agency personnel assessed the child's life 
outside school hours. This involved interviewing 
each child and his parents. Psychological tests and 
consultative services were provided as well as com- 
plete medical examinations. Reports were secured 
from all agencies having any contact with the child 
or his family. On the basis of all data, plans were 
made for each child in regard to all aspects of his 
adjustment, personality, and physical and mental 
health 

These children ranged in intelligence from aver- 
age to superior. They wanted to learn and do well 
in school. At this early age, there was a feeling of 
hopelessness and defeat. The problems were the 
kind that lead to school difficulty and early de- 
linquency. Many children were being pushed to 
grow up too quickly. 

Parents have had meetings in their homes, raised 
money for a movie projector in school, urged par- 
ents to keep medical appointments, and initiated 
and planned a meeting for parents and children at 
which time they honored the children and the 
professional personnel. “They are discovering 4 
way of being in touch with the total community 
from which they had previously been isolated, and 
which they often saw as unfriendly.” 
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Vol. 52, No. 2 


Housing and 
Household Equipment 


Contributed by KatHerine B. BAILEY 
University of Wisconsin 


Stop knocking the combos! K. Werner. Elec. 
Merchandising 91, No. 9 (Sept. 1959), pp. 
62-63+. 

Although this article is written to laundry equip- 
ment dealers, the points are well worth educators’ 
attention. Information was given by owners of 
washer-dryers and analyzed by the American Home 
Laundry Manufacturers’ Association. 

Owners of late-model combinations can expect 
less trouble than owners of late-model automatic 
washers and dryers. Service records for combination 
washer and dryer are not worse than for separate 
units. 

Arguments against combinations have answers 
which can be presented positively. 

1. Time is strictly relative. The homemaker’s time 
is the one to consider. 

2. Water usage comparisons are important only in 
water-short areas. 

3. By and large, when one “half” of combo is out, 
the other half is out, too. Homemakers usually 
wait for repair before using either. 

4. Poor water extraction criticism is valid. 

5. Price of two units is comparable to one com- 
bination. 

6. Cost of operation should be compared with that 
of a pair with same flexibility. 

Selling features which are advantages: con- 
venience, almost completely automatic laundering, 
saving of space, easier installation. The AHLMA 
survey showed 39 per cent in kitchen, 29 per cent 
in utility room, 19 per cent in basement. The units 
were used 3.9 days a week. There are 10 washer- 
dryer combinations on market. 


Textile trends and detergency, H. C. BorcHETLY 
and G. M. Gantz. Soap & Chem. Specialties 35, 
No. 9 (Sept. 1959), pp. 63-65, 199. 

Two properties of synthetic fibers which are 
termed as disadvantages and are related to deter- 
gency are the tendency to pick up static electric 
charge and the tendency to soil. Charged fabrics 
pick up oppositely charged dirt and dust. If sooty, 

soil may not wash out readily. Detergent 
manufacturers may work on the following ideas: 

(1)Develop formula with improved soil-suspending 

Properties. (2) Find better brighteners or increase 
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brightener concentration for wash-and-wear cotton. 
(3) Develop more versatile detergent formulas for 
new synthetic fibers in blends with natural fibers. 
(4) Develop more versatile detergent formulations 
to function in cold, warm, and hot water. (5) De- 
velop detergent formulation with better emulsifying 
action for synthetic fiber textiles stained with oil 
and grease (this may involve solvents). (6) De- 
velop a synthetic fiber rinse to eliminate pickup of 
static electricity. 


So you’re thinking of buying a freezer. Chang- 

ing Times 13, No. 10 (Oct. 1959), pp. 31-33. 

A home freezer can be a great boon if you need 
it and use it right. Consider real conveniences be- 
fore buying: shopping trips and time reduced; 
reserve supply on hand; quantity preparation and 
buying. Don’t underestimate your need for capacity 
for present and future. Obtain at least three price 
quotations before buying, and consider the added 
cost of deluxe features. Give particular attention to 
location as well as advantages of upright and chest 
models. 


Liquid detergent sales soar. Soap & Chem. 
Specialties 35, No. 7 (July 1959), pp. 45-47. 
When liquid detergents were introduced after 

World War II, there were difficulties in finding 
suitable packages and sizes. Small containers were 
not accepted. There has been a large increase in 
sales with use of new containers—glass, metal, and 
plastic. A comparatively small number of heavy- 
duty detergents are sold as liquid. The 12-ounce 
can is satisfactory for light-duty detergents. Home- 
makers find liquid synthetic detergents less messy, 
easier to use, represent less waste, and are important 
convenience factors in compact kitchens on crowded 
shelves. The grocer has to provide less space to 
shelve liquid detergents. 


How to choose and use ironing equipment. 
House & Garden 116, No. 5 (Nov. 1959), pp. 
170-172. 

Hand-iron manufacturers have managed to take 
much of unpleasantness from ironing. Steam irons 
eliminate sprinkling for most fabrics. The steam- 
and-dry iron is lightweight. The spray-steam models 
send warm water to sprinkle creases as iron is 
moved. Tap water can be used unless otherwise 
specified. Use special detergents to clean clogged 
vents. Several brands are shown with main features 
listed, such as weight and number of steam vents. 
A portable board, cord holder, and laundry cart 
are illustrated. 
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Institution Administration 


Contributed by Rut Dickie 
University Hospitals 
Madison, Wisconsin 


The meaning in shared communication symbols, 
A. PortrerrieLp. Hosp. Admin. 4, No. 4 (Fall 
1950), pp. 32-45. 

Social interaction and communications are com- 
ponents of one another. A person responds to an- 
other as he sees him. The more closely this view 
corresponds to the other man’s mental picture of 
himself, the better they can communicate. 

Social behavior is circular in nature—a response 
is at the same time a stimulus to another response. 
To be tactful, one must be empathetic. 

Emotions generated in social interaction are 
cumulative in nature and tend to intensify in the 
direction in which they started—towards friend- 
liness or unfriendliness. If the interaction is inten- 
sifying in the direction of conflict, the direction 
cannot be reversed without lifting the process onto 
the reflective and empathetic level. People can 
co-operate only through sharing symbols that stand 
for joint activity. 

Personnel can learn to share group symbols only 
if the interaction pattern and the reciprocating 
attitudes are right. To make them right is the 
responsibility of the administrator. 


Simplified recipes for high protein bread, H. 
Wetton, C. Rag, and S. Hoover. J. Am. Dietetic 
Assoc. 35, No. 11 (Nov. 1959), pp. 1178 and 
1180. 

The authors, working at the Eastern Utilization 
Research and Development Service of the Agri- 
cultural Research Service, have developed a new 
high milk formula for bread. 

The nonfat dry milk in the formula was increased 
up to 25 pounds for every 100 pounds of flour to 
produce a protein content in the bread 30 per cent 
greater than in the regular commercial loaf con- 
taining only 4 per cent nonfat dry milk. The finished 
bread contained about 1 gram calcium per pound 
loaf, 760 mg contributed by the milk and 250 mg 
from the wheat. 

The formula produced a firmer loaf than is 
usually sold in commercial operations and a slightly 
darker crust. Otherwise it presented little differ- 
ence in physical appearance. The flavor was good, 
without any pronounced effect due to the high milk 
concentration. The loaf was resistant to staling. 

Formulas and methods of preparation are pre- 
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sented. The Institute of Home Economics is adapt- 
ing the recipes to institutional use and testing them 
for institutional acceptance. 


National Science Foundation support for educa- 
tion in the sciences, H. Keiry. Higher Educ. 
16, No. 2 (Oct. 1959), pp. 6-13. 

This article furnishes information on the types of 
projects supported by the National Science Founda- 
tion and the methods of applying for grants. 

The National Science Foundation Act of 1950 
allocated federal funds “to promote the progress 
of science; to advance the Nation's health, pros- 
perity and welfare, to secure the national defense; 
and . . . other purposes.” The Foundation gives 
support to individuals and to professional societies 
for the conduct of basic research, for education in 
the sciences, and for the dissemination of scientific 
information. 

The Foundation is particularly interested in pro- 
moting the continuing education of individuals who 
are in a position to upgrade the quality of science 
teaching. A special effort is made to encourage 
types of programs broadly conceived to strengthen 
educational methods and materials. 

Experienced individuals and organizations inter- 
ested in support for science education at the gradu- 
ate level would do well to study the program of 
aid under the National Science Foundation. 


Cooperative planning builds better kitchens, D. 
Watcu. Hospitals 33, No. 20 (Oct. 1959), pp. 
81-82. 

Mrs. Walch emphasizes co-operative preplanning 
as the key to achieving good kitchen layouts. 

Preplanning sessions should include all the per- 
sonnel working in the present units. The man on 
the job can identify the deficiencies of the present 
layout and suggest arrangements, equipment, and 
conditions which will make his work easier and 
more pleasant. 

For the initial planning session with the architect 
and administrator, the dietitian should prepare 
an organized written report evaluating the present 
set-up and making recommendations for the new 
layout. The administrator will give an understand- 
ing of needs in future developments. 

After preliminary space relationships are decided, 
string flow charts of a typical day’s menu production 
will quickly indicate the equipment arrangement 
giving the shortest travel distance. Pencil flow 
charts on transparent paper which can be placed 
over the blueprint will indicate cross traffic bottle- 
necks and too frequent travel to remote areas. 
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Nutrition 


Contributed by HELEN E. CLark 
Purdue University 


Nutritional status USA, A. F. Morcan, Editor. 
California Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 769 (Oct. 1959), 
130 pp. 

This interregional brochure provides a summary 
of research related to nutritional status and dietary 
practices of various population groups that was 
conducted in 39 states from 1947 through 1958. 
Average nutrient intakes by boys and girls up to 
age 12 were considered adequate, except that the 
calcium intake of the girls was slightly low. Boys 
between 13 and 20 years consumed adequate amounts 
of all nutrients except ascorbic acid; but for the girls 
calcium, iron, thiamine, and ascorbic acid were low, 
calories and protein borderline. Adult 
satisfactory intakes of nutrients except calories and 
thiamine; and diets of women were inadequate in 
calcium and riboflavin also. Diets of teen-age girls 
were least well selected of all groups. Nutrients 
most frequently below recommended amounts for 
all population groups were calcium, iron, vitamin A, 
and ascorbic acid. Therefore, the inclusion of more 
dark green and yellow vegetables, milk and cheese, 
citrus fruits, or other sources of vitamin C would 
be beneficial. 

Valuable data concerning many aspects of nutri- 
ture of children and adults are presented. 


men had 


Riboflavin in the blood and urine of women on 
controlled diets, N. H. Mortey, M. A. Epwarps, 


I. Incens-Mo.ier, M. J. Wooprine, and C. A. 
Srorvick. J. Nutrition 69, No. 2 (Oct. 1959), 
pp. 191-194. 


The average concentrations of total riboflavin 
in the whole blood, red cells, white cells, and serum 
were, respectively, 8.7, 13.0, 219.0, and 2.7 micro- 
grams per cent when women consumed 1.4 milli- 
grams of riboflavin daily. The ability of individuals 
to maintain a characteristic level of riboflavin in 
each blood fraction was demonstrated, although 
there was a gradual trend toward lower levels 
for red cell riboflavin in all subjects. Characteristic 
levels of riboflavin also were maintained in whole 
blood and serum by women who consumed un- 
restricted diets. The average 24-hour urinary ex- 
cretion during the last two weeks of the experiment 
was 360,g, that is, 26 per cent of the intake, al- 
though differences between individuals were 


observed. 
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The effect of nitrogen intake upon the urinary 
riboflavin excretion of young male adults, 
J. M. Smrru, S. D. Cen Lu, A. Hare, E. Dick, 
and M. Dantes. J. Nutrition 69, No. 1 (Sept. 
1959), pp. 85-94. 

The diets contained approximately 0, 2.5, 4.5, 
and 17.0 grams of nitrogen in successive periods of 
10 to 15 days each, and 1.6 mg of riboflavin in 
all periods. As nitrogen balance became more 
positive, and as dietary and urinary nitrogen in- 
creased throughout the study, urinary riboflavin 
decreased. Riboflavin excretion decreased promptly 
when daily nitrogen intake was changed from 4.5 
to 17.0 g. The authors considered that the flavo- 
proteins may be part of labile instead of stable 
protein. Thus, the intake of protein must be con- 
sidered when a requirement for riboflavin is being 
established. 


Studies on hemoglobin metabolism: I. Pathways 
of hemoglobin iron metabolism in normal 
man, L. Garsy and W. D. Noyes. J. Clin. Inves- 
tigation 38, No. 9 (Sept. 1959), pp. 1484- 
1486. 

Hemoglobin labeled with Fe** was administered 
intravenously in adult human subjects in amounts 
comparable to physiological loads. The reappear- 
ance of the labeled iron in plasma and its sub- 
sequent incorporation into circulating red cells 
was studied. Hemoglobin, injected in amounts of 
100 to 250 mg, rapidly entered its catabolic cycle. 
At least 40 per cent of the iron was split off within 
the first few hours after injection, and a consider- 
able portion was retained extravascularly for many 
hours. The subsequent incorporation of labeled iron 
into circulating red cells was slower than after 
administration of transferritin-bound radio iron. 


Evaluation of protein nutrition: A report of 
the Food and Nutrition Board. Pub. 711, Natl. 
Acad. Sci—Natl. Res. Council (1959), 61 pp. 
Basic concepts of protein metabolism, protein 

and amino acid requirements, and effects of de- 
ficiency are discussed. Protein and amino acid 
content of diets in the United States and problems 
of improving protein nutrition by amino acid sup- 
plementation also are reported. Useful tables are 
included concerning amino acid requirements of 
adult human subjects and infants, and comparisons 
of intakes of certain population groups with the 
recommended amounts. Amino acid patterns and 
effects of disproportionate amounts of amino acids 
are considered. This publication provides valuable 
and timely reference material. 
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Textiles and Clothing 


Contributed by Litiy H. Spencer 
Auburn University 


Heat transmission of fabrics in wind, C. D. 
Niven. Textile Research J. 29, No. 1 (Oct. 1959), 
pp. 827-833. 

In this experiment, a hot plate and wind tunnel 
were used with the wind striking the fabric at a 
45° angle and 17 mph. Tests of various lining 
fabrics, insulation, and outer fabrics were made 
over two layers of flannel which represented the 
indoor clothing. Since the air permeability of fabrics 
stretched over the shoulders is different than that 
of the same fabrics hanging loose, steps were taken 
to attempt to simulate both situations. Each sample 
generally consisted of a lining, insulation, wind 
break, and cover. No wind break was used when 
fur was the cover. Three materials were tried for 
wind proofing: uncoated nylon cloth, partially 
neoprene-coated cloth, and completely neoprene- 
coated cloth. The last was of little interest since 
it is a perfect wind and vapor barrier and cannot 
adjust sufficiently for human comfort. The partially 
coated nylon was most valuable. 

Some conclusions were that: air spaces under the 
sample added to insulation if outer cover had low 
permeability but might actually reduce insulation 
if cover was very permeable. 

If fabric was stretched smooth, air permeability 
was less important than if fabric had air trapped 
under it. 

Without an insulating lining, total insulation was 
increased by pouching or trapping air. 

The twills, though fairly good wind breaks, no 
doubt could be improved by semicoating under- 
neath with neoprene. 

Goose-down insulation acts much like an air 
space. 

The skin of a fur has low permeability, and there 
was a gain in insulation value when an air space 
was added underneath. The effectiveness of a man’s 
winter overcoat for windy weather could be con- 
siderably improved by completely lining it directly 
under the outer fabric but over an inner insulation 
with the semicoated nylon. 

Neither of the fur fabrics tested measured up to 
fur, and one was very little better than ordinary 
good topcoating fabric. 


Noncellulosics wage second battle of the fibers. 
Textile World 109, No. 11 (Nov. 1959), pp. 3-5. 
Noncellulosic man-made fibers are causing the 
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greatest surge of activity ever experienced in the 
textile-fiber field. The goal of most of the new- 
comers is to get even 1 per cent of the 4.5 billion- 
pound market now served by cotton. At only 35 
cents a pound, this would be more than $1.5 billion 
in fiber sales. Starting from near nothing before 
World War II, nylon grew to 304 million pounds 
last year, and the acrylics should exceed 155 million 
pounds this year. If total fiber consumption in- 
creases, the non-cellulosics will increase with it; but 
if the total does not increase, they can grow only by 
displacing cellulosics and wool. 

The growth has been so great (present produc- 
tion is 14 billion pounds a year) that the various 
types have reached the point of fighting among 
themselves. 

Some of the difficulties in expansion are the time 
and cost needed to develop a new fiber, the com- 
petition, and the developing of the necessary “know- 
how.” 


Vinal—Part I: What it is, what it can do, R. D. 
Weis. Modern Textiles 40, No. 11 ( Nov. 1959), 
pp. 51-55. 

Polyvinyl alcohol as a fiber-forming polymer has 
been the subject of experiments for several years. 
Early work goes back to the 1920's in Germany. 
Vinal as an important commercial fiber is largely a 
Japanese development. The term vinylon is com- 
monly used, but the Federal Trade Commission 
has ruled in favor of vinal. Unless definitely speci- 
fied otherwise, the terms can generally be con- 
sidered synonomous. As with most of the synthetics, 
vinal is a rather large category and includes many 
sub-types. The earlier types were quite soluble, but 
the more generally interesting types are the in- 
solubilized vinals. The specific sub-type of vinal 
discussed here is a wet-spun acetelated type coded 
as 5F. 

The rather low elasticity of vinal limits its use 
in the crease-resistance apparel field though some 
types are better than others. 

The moisture regain of the vinals approximates 
that of acetate, which is of a high order for the 
synthetics, approximately two-thirds that of cotton. 
In stress-strain properties vinal can play a very 
important role, for it has both the high modulus for 
stability and the strength and extensibility to with- 
stand extreme accidental loadings. 

The abrasion resistance of any fiber is influenced 
by choice of samples and type and severity of test, 
but a study of many tests shows vinal well up in 
the comparative scale, approximately twice as re- 
sistant as cotton. 
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Your Life in the Family. 
and Merna A. Samptes. New York: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, 1959, 448 pp., $4.40. 

With an emphasis on the family’s responsibility to 


By KATHLEEN RHODES 


its children and society, this book involves the 
senior high school student in serious thinking about 
basic concepts and principles which he can use to 
solve effectively typical homemaking problems 
whenever he launches a new family. Young people 
who read this book will be impressed by the adult 
quality of its presentation, the reality of the situa- 
tions discussed, and the challenge it gives to their 
imagination and growth. 

The content represents a truly integrated ap- 
proach to education for family living. It is remark- 
able in the thoroughness with which family prob- 
lems are examined relevant to most commonly 
accepted goals in homemaking education. How- 
ever, many students would want to deal with 
certain problems more extensively, and further 
resources would need to be available. This book 
does not provide bibliographic materials for further 
study by the curious or more able student; it does 
include a wide selection of ideas for study or action 
with each chapter. 

For the most part, the book is keyed to students 
who hold middle-class values or have a reasonable 
chance in the future to earn at middle-income level 
or better. Trends in modern technology and com- 
munity development are recognized and discussed. 
Illustrations and diagrams clearly exemplify the 
joy which can arise from experiences in decision- 
making and family relationships while reaching for 
family goals.—HeLen Dicxin Mav, San Francisco 
State College. 


The Status Seekers. By Vance Packarp. New 
York: David McKay Company, Inc., 1959, 376 
pp-, $4.50. 

This book is proving to be as stimulating and as 
discussion-producing as Mr. Packard's earlier work, 
The Hidden Persuaders. 

The author states in his subtitle that The Status 
Seekers is an exploration of class behavior in 
America and the hidden barriers that affect “you, 
your community, your future.” His thesis is not 
based on his own philosophical thinking alone but 


on countless research studies. Each chapter is sup- 


ported by reference to research. A few of the classic 
studies date as far back as 20 years ago, but most of 
the researches have been since 1950. 

The author states that many writers report that 
we in the United States are becoming a classless 
society in this period of material abundance since 
World War II. Mr. Packard disagrees with this 
point of view. In pointing to our class behavior, 
our status-striving, our barriers erected against 
people with or without certain experiences as well 
as barriers faced by ethnic groups, he finds that 
we are not a classless society: disquieting changes 
are taking place. 

Americans, so Mr. Packard reports, are searching 
for appropriate evidences of status for themselves. 
He states that there is some evidence that wives, 
generally speaking, tend to be more status-conscious 
than are their husbands. One chapter is given to 
consideration of the emerging “Diploma Elite.” A 
diploma, as a badge of eligibility for even being 
considered for employment, is becoming more and 
more necessary. Especially is this true for young 
persons training for managerial positions. 

Chapter after chapter deals with the present 
marks of status in the United States found all the 
way from the homes and neighborhoods in which 


Plan your own 


VACATION TOUR 
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per day plus air fare 


with AIR FRANCE JET PACK TOURS! 


Here’s a fabulous tour of 
Europe you can tailor to fit 
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You'll fly overseas aboard 
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2 Ginn Winners 
Eaperiences with Goods 
L. BELLE POLLARD 


Used in hundreds of schools all over the coun- 
try, this attractive text is family-centered, geared 
to teen-age interests. Nutrition, planning and 
purchasing of food, and the fundamental prin- 
ciples of cookery are taught in relation to the 3- 
meals-a-day plan. [Illustrated by pictures, 
charts, step-by-step photographs (50 in full 
color). 


Experiences in Homemaking 
HELEN H. LAITEM - FRANCES S. MILLER 


Written in an informal, readable style, this 
popular book includes all phases of homemak- 
ing of interest to teen-agers; family relations, 
housekeeping, nutrition, clothing, interior dec- 
oration, child care, etc. Encourages learning 
by the use of concrete examples. Numerous il- 
lustrations. 


Ginn and Company 


HOME OFFICE Boston 
SALES OFFICES New York 11 Chicago 6 
Atlanta 3. Dallas 1 Palo Alto Toronto 16 














we live, the stores in which we shop, to the clubs 
and lodges and even the churches in which we have 
memberships. One chapter is entitled “The Long 
Road from Pentecostal to Episcopalian.” A chapter 
on “The Molding of Tender Minds” provic +s much 
thought for parents and for teachers. 

Mr. Packard makes a plea for widening the gates 
of opportunity for the supporting classes, instead 
of giving all to the Diploma Elite or to those who 
have already arrived status-wise. His final chapter 
states that we should all be happier and live more 
stimulating lives if we judged people not by the 
symbols they display and the labels they wear but 
rather by their individual worth. It is his conviction 
that in this time of challenge and danger to our way 
of life in America, we can endure and prevail only 
if the vast majority of our people really believe in 
our system and are genuinely convinced that it 
offers fairer rewards and opportunities for the ful- 
fillment of human aspiration than does any other. 

It is this reviewer's belief that as home economists 
we need to know much more than we do about the 
times in which we are living. Otherwise, how can 
we teach or guide wisely those with whom we 
work? Whether or not we accept Mr. Packard's 
conclusions, there can be no doubt that the book, 
or any chapter of it, will stimulate a spirited group 
or classroom discussion.—Mitprep I. Morcan, The 
Florida State University, Tallahassee. 











NOW is THe Time 


to apply for that new position 
Openings in February, June, or September 
H.E.1.B.: H.Ec. Journalism, test kitchens, demonstra. 
tions, public relations, traveling. 


Food Service: Directors, supervisors, assistants in clubs, 
restaurants, tea rooms, colleges, cafeterias, hospitals, 


Teaching: All areas of Home Economics. 


Also other positions. Your home economics training, re- 

gardless of your major, is a steppingstone for advancement 

or for entrance into a new area of home economics. 
Write Today For Your Registration Form 


SATHER PLACEMENT SERVICE 
Dept. J., 3822 H Street Lincoln 10, Nebraska 











Principles of Nutrition. By Eva D. Wiu.son, 
KATHERINE H. FisHer, and Mary E. Fugua. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1959, 483 pp., 
$5.95. 

This new text, written for elementary college 
courses that have no prerequisites of chemistry or 
physiology, is interesting, clearly written, and pub- 
lished in an attractive format with good illustra- 
tions. Ingenious charts are used to explain concepts 
often difficult for students to grasp, such as the 
structure of carbohydrates and their digestion by 
enzymes. Terms new to the student are explained 
in a special chapter and in a glossary as well as in 
the text. 

The up-to-date information included throughout 
the book is combined with an historical approach 
to the study of vitamins and certain other nutrients. 
Both the 7-food and the 4-food group plans are 
given as guides to the selection of an adequate diet. 
In addition to the usual topics, the authors have 
included discussions of antibiotics as nutritional 
factors, food fads and fallacies, adequate breakfasts 
and snacks, diet and dental health, the nutritional 
needs of special groups, and the results of dietary 
surveys.—RutH M. Griswoxp, Indiana University. 


The Technology of Food Preservation. By Nor- 
MAN W. Desrosier. Westport, Conn.: The Avi 
Publishing Company, Inc., 1959, 418 pp., $8.50, 
domestic, $9.50, foreign. 

Methods of food preservation, ranging from 
refrigeration of perishables to the use of ionizing 
radiations, are discussed from the standpoint both 
of the technology of the processes and the physical 
and chemical bases of the methods. Recent devel- 
opments in the use of chemical additives and 
ionizing radiations are reviewed in addition to older 
preservation methods such as freezing, canning, 
fermentation, and drying. 

Although the discussion of the technology of 
commercial preservation methods is directed pri- 
marily toward the food technologist, the home 
economist will find much useful and interesting 
information which should contribute to her appre- 
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ciation of commercial processes and which is ap- 
plicable to a broader understanding of home pro- 
cedures for processing. She may find, however, that 
the introductory chapters on the nature of foods 
and the inherent characteristics which determine 
processing methods, although broad in conception, 
are almost too general to be really useful. 

Bibliographies for each method of preservation 
as well as the listing in an appendix of related 
journals provide additional background in this field. 
—Joan Gorpvon, University of Minnesota. 


Bibliography of Home Economics, 1949-1958. 
Published by The Japan Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, 1959, 338 pp. 

This bibliography, written in Japanese, is a com- 
memorative publication of the tenth anniversary 
of the founding of the Japan Home Economics 
Association. Of its 338 pages, 64 are devoted to a 
bibliography of home economics in English—pre- 
sented as an appendix. 


What's Cooking at Changs’: The Key to Cook- 
ing Chinese. By IsapeLte C. CHanc. New York: 
Liveright Publishing Corporation, 1959, 282 pp., 
$3.50. 

This is a book with one recipe for each day of the 
year. Most of the recipes are Chinese, some Ameri- 
can-Chinese, and some Chinese-American. The 
author chooses this novel way of writing a cookbook 
to incorporate legends, stories, and folklores in 
connection with Chinese holidays and festivals. 
When there is no convenient feast day to introduce 
a special recipe, a dish served in the Chang family 
during the year is presented. Instead of looking 
for a chicken recipe in the poultry chapter, one 
turns to the alphabetical index in the back of the 
book. For people who are not familiar with Chinese 
food it would be difficult to decide which to use 
as an appetizer, main course, or sweet. Most of the 
recipes have been developed for cooking in the 
American kitchens. Few of them still retain their 
Chinese authenticity. The author has taken a great 
deal of liberty in her adaptations. To be really 
helpful, recipes for Chinese food should follow 
standard American recipe formula, supplying full, 
detailed information so that American cooks may 
follow them without doubt, uncertainty, or uneasi- 
ness. One wishes that this book had dealt with the 
recipes as thoroughly and expertly as it does with 
the legends.—Dororny K. C. Ler, McCall's Maga- 
zine. 


The New Can-Opener Cookbook. By Porry Can- 
Non. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
1959, 311 pp., $3.95. 

This is a revision of The Can-Opener Cookbook, 
published in 1952. Every recipe includes a canned 
or quick-frozen food, a mix, or a new and simplified 
way to arrive at a particular result. 
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Vig BOOKS 


Just Published ... unifies nutrition ... 


selection ... preparation ... planning 


Introduction to 


FOODS and 
NUTRITION 


By Grapys T. STEVENSON, Professor and Head, 
Home Economics Department, Whittier College, 
and Cora Miter, Assistant Professor, University 
of California, and Home Economist, FAO, United 
Nations 


A realistic approach to nutrition is presented here 
with equal emphasis on food preparation and meal 
management, to present the ultimate in a combina- 
tion of these factors. Initial chapters present bases 
of nutritional needs and the hows and whys of food 
preparation techniques. Separate chapters are con- 
cerned with specific categories of Meats, Eggs, Milk, 
Cereals, Fats, Fruits, and Vegetables, Carbohydrates, 
and Food adjuncts. The whole book is a thoroughly 
rounded exposition, with food preparation and nu- 
trition given equal treatment. 


FIVE MAJOR FEATURES 


1. Strikes an even balance between foods and nutri- 
tion, about 40% being devoted to the latter 


2. Covers each food group from four points of view: 
nutrition and the place of food in the diet - 
buying, selection, storage + preparation, serving 
* sanitation 


3. Stresses the effects of preparation on nutritive 
values 


4. Presents basic formulas and principles for use in 
experiments, rather than the usual specific recipes 


§. Places emphasis on consumer protection, not 
usually covered thoroughly in other books 
1960 


515 pages $6.95 
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JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC. 
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Send Foods and Nutrition on 10 days’ approval. Within 10 days 
of receipt I'll remit price plus postage or return book postpaid. 
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GENERAL 


Margaret L. Brew, head of the 
department of textiles and clothing 
at the New York State College of 
Home Economics at Cornell University 
and 1957-59 chairman of the AHEA’s 
family economics—home management 
section, died in Ithaca, New York, on 
November 21, 1959. A _ native of 
Chicago, Dr. Brew attended the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and received her 
PhD there. After teaching at Oregon 
State College and the University of 
Minnesota, she joined the staff of the 
Institute of Home Economics, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, in 1945 
and remained there until] 1958, when 
she became a member of the Cornell 
faculty. She was a member of the 
program-planning committee for the 
AHEA’s 50th Anniversary meeting in 
Milwaukee and also a member of the 
program-planning committee for the 
1960 meeting in Denver. 

Dr. Mary Beth Minden, recently 
head of the home management depart- 
ment at the University of Connecticut, 
on December 28 joined the home 
economics staff of the state experiment 
station division of the Agricultural 
Research Service, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, as specialist in household 
economics and management. She 
succeeds Dr. Lura M. Odland, now 
dean of home economics at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. 

The annual Air Force Hospital 
Food Service Conference was held 
in Washington, D. C., on October 29 
and 30. Grace L. Stumpf, director ot 
dietetics for the University of Michi- 
gan Hospitals and national consultant 
to the Air Force Surgeon General, 
assisted Captain Jean T. Smith of 
USAF Headquarters in conducting the 
conference. Responsibilities of the 
dietitian, management, and new meth- 
ods of food service were among the 
topics discussed. Guest speakers in- 
cluded Edith A. Jones of the National 
Institutes of Health and Mrs. Edythe 
Robertson, food and nutrition con- 
sultant for Slater Food Service Man- 
agement. 

ALABAMA. Sallie Hill, vice-presi- 
dent and woman’s editor of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, was honored as 


Home Economist in 
Alabama” at the final session of the 


“Outstanding 


annual meeting of the Alabama 
Home Economics Association in 
Birmingham on November 7. It was 
announced that a special gift of 
money, subscribed by members of the 
Association and several local business 
and professional firms, would be made 
in Miss Hill's name by the Association 
to the Agnes Ellen Harris Graduate 
Scholarship Fund at the University 
of Alabama. An outstanding home 
economics student in each of the col- 
leges of the state was also named 
at the Association’s closing session. 

ARIZONA. Dedication ceremonies 
for the new Home Economics Building 
of the University of Arizona are 
scheduled for February 5 and 6 as 
one of the major events of the Uni- 
versity’s Diamond Anniversary. Special 
features of the building include an in- 
side patio with palm trees and tropical 
and semi-tropical plants and facilities 
for entertaining; a three-pronged 
curved bridge over the patio that 
permits traffic to cross from one side 
of the building to the other; especially 
designed laboratories for instruction 
and research in household equipment, 
housing, home furnishings, applied art, 
nutrition, food, clothing, textiles, and 
home economics education; and a 
tasting room with individual booths. 
All of the furnishings, wall colors, 
floor tile, and other decorative items 
were chosen by the students and 
faculty in interior decoration. 

The annual meeting of the Arizona 
Home Economics Association will be 
held in conjunction with the dedica- 
tion ceremonies, and Association mem- 
bers will attend the dedication ban- 
quet Friday evening. 

The dedication will start Friday 
with tours of the building for stu- 
dents, faculty, and visitors. Ruth C. 
Hall, director of the School of Home 
Economics, will preside at the banquet 
that evening, and Dr. Clifford M. 
Hardin, president of the University 
of Nebraska, will be the speaker. Olga 
P. Brucher, dean of the School of 
Home Economics at the University 
of Rhode Island and president of the 
AHEA, will make the dedication ad- 
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dress Saturday morning and will also 
speak at the luncheon that day of the 
Arizona Home Economics Association, 

CALIFORNIA, For several years 
the Sacramento Home Economists in 
Homemaking, as their contribution to 
membership recruitment in the North 
Central District of the California 
Home Economics Association, have 
presented semi-annual membership 
awards in the American and California 
Associations to outstanding graduating 
seniors majoring in home economics at 
Sacramento State College. Thus far 
membership awards have been made 
to 11 seniors. 

Dr. Pauline Paul, professor of 
home economics at the University of 
California, Davis, has been named 
chairman of that department, succeed- 
ing Gladys Everson, chairman since 
1953. The change is part of the 
University’s rotation system for de- 
partmental chairmanships. Dr. Ever- 
son will now devote full time to under- 
graduate and graduate teaching and 
continue her research in nutrition deal- 
ing with the importance of manganese 
and copper in fetal development. 

DELAWARE. Dean Irma Ayers 
of the University of Delaware and 
Ruth Laws, state supervisor of home 
economics education, were among 
those initiated as charter members of 
the new Alpha Rho Chapter of Omi- 
cron Nu installed in New York City 
on December 5. 

At a Leadership Training Meet- 
ing for New Homemakers of America 
held on November 20 at the Redding 
School in Middletown, Mrs. Mary E. 
Nyberg of CARE told of the part 
NHA chapters could take in helping 
other countries. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. The 
D.C. Home Economics Association 
held a joint meeting on January 19 with 
the D.C. Dietetic Association to hear 
LeRoy Voris of the Food and Nutrition 
Board discuss the Board’s work and 
high lights planned for the Fifth Inter- 
national Congress on Nutrition to be 
held in Washington from September 
1 to 7, 1960. 

GEORGIA. “Better Homes Make 
Better Families” is this year’s theme 
of the program of work of the 
Georgia Home Economics Associa- 
tion. Continued emphasis is placed 
on public relations. 

Colonial Stores Incorporated has 
made available to Georgia home econ- 
omists the Nancy Carter Award for 
outstanding contribution to increased 
understanding of the home economies 
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profession. Special recognition will be 
given at the annual meeting of the 
Georgia Home Economics Association 
to the member receiving the award, 
which includes a Betty Lamp trophy 
and a cash award. 

Maude Pye Hood returned to the 
University of Georgia in Decembe: 
after spending four months in Karachi, 
Pakistan, as research adviser to the 
colleges of home economics in that 
country. This was Dr. Hood’s second 
visit to Pakistan for the Oklahoma 
University—Pakistan Educational Proj- 
ect sponsored by the Ford Foundation 

Mildred Ledford, home industries 
specialist in the Georgia Extension 
Service, retired on September 1, 1959. 
She plans to start a School of Art at 
Tusculum College in Tennessee. 

Matilda Callaway has retired as 
home management instructor at the 
University of Georgia now 
associated with a decorating company 
in Athens. 

ILLINOIS. Dr. Mary Frances 
Reed, recently of Oregon State Col- 
lege, joined the staff of Northern 
Illinois University in September as 
professor of child development. 

Mrs. Icilda Phillips-Flournory 
from Jamaica, British West 
Federation, who holds a BSc degree 
from Tuskegee Institute and an MSc 
in nutrition from the University of 
Massachusetts, is another new staff 
member at Northern Illinois University. 

Twenty-six teachers from foreign 
countries were visitors at Southern 
Illinois University during the fall, 
six of them home economists 
Malaya, Zanzibar, Finland, 
Iceland, and Trinidad. 

Margot Copeland, recently of the 
National Dairy Council in Chicago, 
on October 12 joined the staff of the 
Wheat Flour Institute there as food 
editor. She succeeds Ruth Behnke, 
who resigned to join the editorial staff 
of Farm Journal. 

Mrs. Ruth Ellen Church, who, as 
Mary Meade, is food the 
Chicago Tribune, was named “Woman 
of Distinction” for 1959 by the 
Women’s Advertising Club of Chicago 
at its 42d annual dinner on Novem- 
ber 18 at Chicago’s Sheraton-Black 
stone Hotel. 

INDIANA. “New Directions in 
Home Economics and in Supervision” 
was the theme of the Ninth Annual 
Purdue University Conference for 
Home Economics Supervising 
Teachers on November 6 and 7. 
Beatrice Paolucci of Michigan State 
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American Board of Nutrition 


The American Board of Nutrition will hold the next examinations for 
certification as a specialist in human nutrition during the week of April 
11-15, 1960, in Chicago, Illinois. Deadline for filing applications is 
March 1. Application forms may be obtained from the Secretary, Robert 
E. Shank, Department of Preventive Washington University 
School of Medicine, Euclid 
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two new teaching aid 
kits on money manage- 
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University was the speaker-consultant. 
Other features of the program were 
a panel discussion, a demonstration, 
a “con-par” discussion, and a record- 
ing of “Encouraging Creativity in 
Student Teaching” followed by dis- 
cussion of creative and critical think- 
ing. The 40 supervising teachers and 
home economics teacher-educators at- 
tending the conference participated in 
group work on implications of the 
new directions in home economics for 
teaching, curriculum planning, and 
supervision. 

Virginia Winston, a former super- 
vising teacher, is now southeast dis- 
trict supervisor of home economics in 
the state. She will be located at 
Indiana University and will serve the 
schools in 22 counties in southeast 
Indiana. 

IOWA. Lorraine J. Marquardt, 
formerly on the staff of the test kitch- 
ens of Pillsbury Mills in Minneapolis, 
is the new head of the home eco- 
aomics department at Morningside 
College, Sioux City. She succeeds 
Bessie W. Spratt, who has accepted 
a position at North Dakota State 
Teachers College. 

Retiring from full-time teaching 
after 31 years at the State University 
of Iowa is Lula E. Smith, associate 
professor of textiles, clothing, and re- 
lated art. However, she will teach in 
the department this semester. 

Mrs. Ruth Krustev of Des Moines, 
associate editor of Successful Farm- 
ing for the last 5 years, was named 
Linda Marshal! home service direc- 
tor for the Maytag Company of New- 
ton, effective January 1. She has also 
had experience as a marketing special- 
ist for the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture and as a home demonstration 
agent with the Missouri Agricultural 
Extension Service. 

KANSAS. Angelo Garzio of the 
department of art at Kansas State Uni- 
versity was awarded a first prize of 
$100 for a vase displayed at the sixth 
Kansas Designer Craftsmen show, 
sponsored by the design department 
of the University of Kansas. 

Eleanor M. Gray, senior lecturer 
in foods in the School of Home Sci- 
ence, University of Otago, Dunedin, 
New Zealand, spent a week in No- 
vember in the School of Home Eco- 
nomics at Kansas State University in- 
specting instructional and research 
equipment. Miss Gray, who holds an 
MS from Iowa State University, is on 
leave for a year’s study in the United 
States. 
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MAINE. “Homemaking Is Love in 
Action” was the theme of the Silver 
Jubilee Celebration of the home eco- 
nomics department at Sacred Heart 
High School in Van Buren on May 24. 
Especial tribute was paid to Sister 
Mary Emma, SCIM, home economics 
teacher for 25 years at the school, 
who was presented with “silver bun- 
dles” of good wishes by represent- 
atives of each graduating class she 
had taught in her years at the school. 
Tribute was also paid to the 50th an- 
niversary of the AHEA by Lillian 
McManus, president of the class of 
59, in her talk “A Profession Marks 
Its Half Century.” Sister St. Anne du 
Sauveur was the organizer of the 
celebration. 

MICHIGAN. The Michigan Home 
Economics Association wil] hold its 
spring meeting on April 29 and 30 at 
the Kellogg Center in East Lansing. 

Home economists in the Kalamazoo 
area welcomed Mrs. Dorothy S. Lyle, 
director of consumer interests at the 
National Institute of Drycleaning, Sil- 
ver Spring, Maryland, and president- 
elect of the AHEA, as speaker at the 
October 26 and 27 meeting in Kala- 
mazoo of the Homemaking Section of 
the Michigan Education Associa- 
tion. “The Challenge of Home Eco- 
nomics” and “Fabrics and Fashion— 
Selection and Care” were subjects Dr. 
Lyle discussed. 

Speakers at the Michigan Home- 
making Teachers Conference in- 
cluded Floride Moore of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and 
Norman B. Cleary of the Communi- 
cations Research Center, Michigan 
State University. All teacher edu- 
cators and heads of departments at 
the Michigan universities participated 
in the program, and attendance to- 
taled 450. 

MINNESOTA. The Twin Cities 
HEIB’s group of the Minnesota 
Home Economics Association had a 
most successful fund-raising project at 
Christmas—recipe cards with the in- 
scription “From the file of ................. ¥ 

In February the Twin Cities 
HEIB’s and the Home Economists in 
Homemaking group expect to join 
forces for their annual get-together 
session. John C. McNulty, a local at- 
torney, is scheduled to speak on “The 
Aspects of Law Vital to Women.” 

The home economics building of 
the University of Minnesota has 
been named McNeal Hall of Home 
Economics in honor of Wylle B. 
McNeal, director of the School of 
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Home Economics from 1923 to 
1950. 

Foreign students specializing in 
home economics at the University of 
Minnesota this year come from For- 
mosa, Iran, Japan, Korea, Norway, 
the Philippines, and Sweden. Mrs. 
Clara Brown Arny, chairman of the 
international relations committee of 
the Minnesota Home Economics As- 
sociation, invited all foreign students 
studying at the University to her home 
in St. Paul on November 28. 

Evelyn Gray has returned from 
Laos, where she was a member of a 
team of agriculturists and public 
health workers, and has accepted a 
position as home agent in Buffalo, 
Minnesota. 

Ruth G. Anderson, a member of 
the General Mills Home Service staff 
for 33 years and editor of the Betty 
Crocker Picture Cook Book, was hon- 
ored at a staff reception on Novem- 
ber 27, prior to her retirement on 
December 1. Her successor is Jen- 
nie Lee Ragan, former assistant to 
the supervisor of product counselors. 

Marion Quire resigned from the 
Pillsbury Company to take over as of 
January 4 the management of the food 
consultant business in Hollywood for- 
merly conducted by Mercedes A. Bates, 
now food editor for McCall's. 

MISSISSIPPI. “50th Anniversary 
~—Yesterday and Tomorrow” was the 
theme of the Mississippi Home Eeo- 
nomics Association’s annual meeting 
on November 6 and 7. High light of 
the meeting was the banquet talk by 
AHEA President Olga P. Brucher on 
“Home Economics in the Years 
Ahead.” 

On Saturday morning a historical 
pageant depicting changes in family 
living resulting from 50 years of 
ichievement in the field of home 
economics was presented. 

A certificate of affiliation for the 
Mississippi Home Economists in Home- 
making was presented during the meet- 
ing to Mrs. Jo Odom, chairman of this 
newly organized group. 

Mary Wilson, head of the home 
economics department at Mississippi 
State College for Women, voted 
“Home Economist of the Year” by 
Association members, was presented 
with a certificate at the meeting. 

Mary Ellen Weathersby Pope be- 
came assistant teacher trainer at the 
Mississippi State College for Women 
on December 1. 

Ruth Wallace, state supervisor of 
homemaking education and_ president 
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of the Mississippi Home Economics 
Association, was named “Woman of 
the Year” in service to Mississippi by 
the Progressive Farmer. 

MISSOURI. The communications 
committee of the Missouri Home 
Economics Association met recently 
to make plans for communications 
work in the state, and Evelyn Carter, 
nutritionist with the State Division of 
Health, was appointed co-ordinator of 
home economics communications. The 
committee will serve as the communi 
cations council for the profession of 
home economics in the state and will 
work out a plan of rotation of service 
and representation of the different 
home economics organizations in the 
state. 

Dorothy Scott of Ohio State Uni- 
versity is scheduled as the guest 
speaker at the Association's spring 
meeting at the University of Missouri 
on March 18 and 19. 

At the meeting of the American 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
and State Universities in St. Louis 
fom November 8 to 12, Margaret 
Mangel of the University of Missouri 
was elected chairman of the home 
economics division for the coming 
year. One of the programs of the 
division was a panel discussion of the 
wle of higher education in preparing 
home economists to meet the growing 
demand of industry. The panel was 
moderated by Jean Failing of Cornell 
University and included two St. Louis 
home economists, Ruth Shank of the 
Union Electric Company and Helen 
Taylor of the Pet Milk Company. 

Mrs. Katharyn Zimmerman, state 
leader of home economics Extension 
for the past 11 years and on the 
Missouri Extension Service staff since 
1940, became assistant director of the 
Missouri Agricultural Service on De- 
ember 1. In the newly created posi- 
tion she has charge of Extension home 
tconomics programs. 

Mrs. Ella Binney of Gallatin and 
Gara Underwood of Farmington, 
home agents, were honored with distin- 
quished service awards at the National 
Home Demonstration Agents’ conven- 
to in New Orleans on October 24. 

NEW JERSEY. Members of the 
New Jersey Home Economics Asso- 
tation felt at the conclusion of their 
Gdlden Celebration that AHEA Presi- 
feat Olga P. Brucher had launched 
them full speed ahead in new dimen- 
tions of home economics. 

All section programs are in full 
wing, led by Mrs. May Sandford, 
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FREE! La Choy CHART 
FOR CLASSROOM USE 


Reveals Chinese Foods 
low in calories... good in protein 


PROXIMATE ANALYSES OF @ 





Approximate Protein Fat Carbohydrate 

Feed Measure Caleries grams grams {rams 
Chicken Chop Suey | cup 109.0 6.1 32 121 
Beef Chop Suey | cup 65.8 12 14 14 
Meatless Chop Suey 1 cup 55.7 23 - 18 
Chop Suey Vegetables 1 cup 30.2 21 - 53 
Chop Suey Veg. & Chicken | cup 58.0 63 14 5.3 
Chop Suey Veg. & Beef | cup 649 18 16 44 
Mixed Chinese Vegetables | cup 221 18 - 38 
Bean Sprouts | cup 18.3 7 1 13 
Chow Mein Noodles % cup 128.8 28 65 “44 
Cooked Rice Yo cup 61.6 14 2 136 
Bamboo Shoots (Diced) Yo cup 6.1 4 a] 18 
Water Chestnuts (Sliced) Ye cup 20.1 4 04 45 
Soy Sauce Y cup 101.7 72 Hu 83 
Brown Sauce “Ye cup 3213 17 A) 15 




















@ Now... with the aid of La Choy’s new Proximate Analyses Chart . . . 
you can show your students how to prepare low-calorie foods containing a 
good supply of essential body-building proteins. Teen-agers really enjoy 
this lesson, too, because flavorful, exotic Chinese foods are so much more 
interesting to work with than most other low-calorie foods. 


© For a fun-filled, instructive laboratory demonstration, send today for 
your free Proximate Analyses Chart of La Choy Products. 


@ And for nutritious, satisfying lunches, serve La Choy Chinese Foods in 
your cafeteria. Everyone loves ‘em. 


FREE! 32-page Recipe Booklet. . 


“The Art and Secrets of Chinese Cookery” 


Teacher's Demonstration Kit of La Choy Chinese 
Products, $1.65. Limit: one per teacher. 
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Announcing the 
most important 
home decorating 
booklet in 
RIT*history! 





WRITTEN BY NATIONALLY KNOWN 
INTERIOR DESIGNER! 
Full of exciting, interesting sugges- 
tions on how to put color to work 
in your classroom, this booklet fairly 
sparkles with a wealth of decorating 
ideas for home economics classes. 
Written in conjunction with Yale 
R. Burge, past president of the 
National Society of Interior Design- 
ers, this colorful booklet offers 
dozens of decorating tricks, tips on 
rejuvenating home furnishings, and 
“do-it-yourself” instructions! 
Regularly 50¢, “This ls The House 
That Color Built” is specially priced 
for teachers at only 25%. Send for 
your copy today! 
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© 00k, “This Is The House That Color Built.” 
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president of the Bergen-Passaic County 
group; Patricia Machette, Southern 
Counties; Dorothy Towers, Essex 
County; Mrs. Dorothy Stutzman, Mon- 
mouth County; and Mrs. Mary Alice 
Neumann, Union County. 

Beverly Saraby of Paramus High 
School, where home economics, fine 
arts, and industrial arts are taught in 
a correlated program, presented to 
Bergen-Passaic members a panel of 
speakers from Hanover Park and Pas- 
cack Valley Regional High Schools, 
which also are embarked on home 
economics in a related arts program. 

Bergen County Home Agent Lois 
Guthrie offers a 24-hour “Tip-O- 
Phone” service to anyone dialing 
Diamond 2-4720. The recording is 
changed on Mondays to supply up-to- 
date food marketing information and 
an occasional offer of new bulletins 
from the Extension Service and on 
Thursdays to supply suggestions of 
“good buys” and menu suggestions for 
the week-end shopper. Some 1,000 
calls a week are received. 

NEW YORK. Wendell R. Smith 
of the Radio Corporation of America 
delivered the first of a series of six 
lectures opening the Second Annual 
Institute for Professional Home Econo- 
mists held at Cornell University be- 
tween November 5 and December 3. 
Dr. Smith discussed the American 
economic structure. Sponsored by the 
New York State College of Home 
Economics, this year’s Institute had 
as its theme the structure of organiza- 
tions which employ home economists 
and their roles within these organiza- 
tions. Co-operating with the College 
was the New York City organization 
of Home Economists in Business. 

Other speakers during the period 
included Beth Peterson of E. I. duPont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc., Mrs. Luise 
Addiss of the Community Service So- 
ciety in New York City, Louise 
Stephensen of the New York Hospital, 
Lucy Maltby of Corning Glass Works, 
and Mrs. Gladys Miller, decorating 
and merchandising consultant of New 
York City. The Institute included a 
field trip to New York City, where 
the students visited business firms, hos- 
pitals, welfare centers, and govern- 
ment agencies employing home econo- 
mists. 

NORTH CAROLINA. “Whither 
Bound?” was the theme of the forty- 
second annual meeting of the North 
Carolina Home Economics Associa- 
tion held November 12 to 14 at Rocky 
Mount. 


February 1960 


Mildred Horton, AHEA executiye 
secretary, spoke on “Our Fiftieth Ap. 
niversary Year” at the luncheon meet. 
ing, and Cora Gray, North Carolina's 
only charter member of AHEA, spoke 


on “Our Early AHEA Meetings” | 
“Ellen H. Richards’ Challenge,” a skit | 


by Mrs. Gwen Willis, was presented 
by home economics students from East 
Carolina College. 

Naomi Albanese opened a panel 
discussion with a talk on “The Chal. 
lenge of Today.” Phases of “New 
Directions in Home Economics” in th 
various areas discussed by other pane 
members were: “In Family Relations 
and Child Development” by Irwin \ 
Sperry, Woman's College, University 
of North Carolina; “In 
Nutrition,” Mrs. Elizabeth Sparks of 
Winston-Salem; “In Housing and 
House Furnishings,” Mrs. Catherine 
King, homemaker; “In Textiles and 
Clothing,” Julia McIver, North Caro 
lina State College; “In Family Eco. 
nomics and Home Management,” Mr 
Madeline B. Street, Woman's College 
“In Art as It Relates to the Home, 
Pauline Gordon, North Carolina State 
College; “In Communication,” Pauline 
Keeney, Woman's College. 

G. Herbert True of Visual Research, 
Inc., Chicago, was the speaker at the 


Foods and 


last day's meeting. 

The projects committee of the Asse 
ciation reports that 24 out of 1@ 
counties in North Carolina have 
formed county clubs for home econo 
mists. Wilkes and Cabarrus are the 
newest counties to organize. 

NORTH DAKOTA. “Keeping # 
Open Mind” was the theme of the 
Fifteenth Central Regional Conference 
of College Teachers of Textiles and 
Clothing held at the North Dakots 
State College from October 28 to 41. 
Speakers on this topic were the Rever 
end C. Maxwell Brown of the Fit 
Methodist Church of Fargo, who dis 
cussed “The Growing Edge of Life’ 
Dean Glaydon D. Robbins of Moor 
head State College, Moorhead, Minne 
sota, “Behavior Patterns and How We 
Change Them”; Ruth Galbraith of the 
University of Illinois, “Future in 
Fibers”; and Robert Crom of North 
Dakota State College, “Conquering 
Space.” Mr. Crom’s talk was followed 
by one given by Eleanor S. Wilkins 
who as Martha Duncan is assistatl 
editor of the Homemakers Half How 
program of Iowa State University 
Consultants for the meetings we 
Johnie Christian of the U.S. Office 

(Continued on page 150) 
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New, revised, free educational 
materials covering canned foods 















an Explore ft 
Canned Food : € 


NEW-leailet pre- 
especially for 
junior high school stu- 
dents: LET’S EXPLORE 
CANNED FOODS. Meals. 
snacks and party planning sug- 
gestions patterned for 7th, 8th and 
Sth grade classes. Student distribution. 
NEW-—leaflet for advanced high school 
dasses and for college: KNOW YOUR 
CANNED FOODS. Keys to good meal plan- 
ning; advantages of canned foods; food for fun; 
shopping tips; recipes; important information about 
canned foods. Student distribution. 
HOW THE DESCRIPTIVE LABEL HELPS THE 
CANNED FOOD SHOPPER. A guide to efficient buy- 
ing. Student distribution. 
CANNED FOOD TABLES. Nutritive values; recommended 
thily dietary allowances; servings per unit for common can and 
jarsizes. One copy for teacher. Student distribution for college use. 
CANNED FOOD BUYING GUIDE. A wall chart, 24” x 37” in 
color, shows actual can and jar sizes. One copy for classroom. 
OF RECIPES ... AND CAN SIZES. How to specify size of cans and 
jas. One copy for teacher. 
USING CANNED FOODS—CLASS AND HOME ACTIVITIES. Stim- 
tates interest and learning. One copy for teacher. 




















Complete kits upon request. eee wana 
1 CONSUMER SERVICE DIVISION i 

Consumer Service Division | NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION I 
i 1133 20TH STREET, N.W., WASHINGTON 6, D.C. I 

NATION A L ; Please send me free new and revised educational materials about canned I 

I foods for_— __students. ; 

CANNERS ; 

p  SCHOOL__Jr.H.S._W.S—__COLLEGE__. f 

ASSOCIATION =| sppnress 

; cITY Z0NE___STATE : 

2, enesesenenanenenenestnabesenenenebenenabenanenenanesenmeends 








Choose them wisely 

Stay in your own league—the clothes that 
bankrupt you, the clothes that make you 
feel self-conscious, badly dressed aren’t 
really your friends, nor are those that don’t 


fit in with your other clothes, or that look 
like clothes for someone else. 
p Treat them well 
sae 


Real friends need attention and considera- 
tion—so do clothes. 


g 
Limit their number 
Friends to go out with, friends to stay at 
home with, friends to work with, but not 


so many there’s never time to get really 


‘ acquainted with any—the same is true of 
clothes. 
Enjoy them 


Choose friends and clothes with personal- 


ity, with the qualities you admire and can 
Break-off with mistakes 


But first analyze why you didn’t hit it off: 
color not right, fabric too poor, didn’t ‘fit, 


didn’t wear .. . cost too much. 
* Look ahead 


You change, fashion changes, seasons 
change. Be ready for them. 
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These home economists 
have made careers in clothing 








Freddye Henderson 
Spelman College 





Atlanta, Georgia Emma Rogness 
Byrta Carson ; Home Economist with 
San Antonio, Texas Pendleton Woolen Mills 


Author of 


How You Look and Dress 


CAREER IN CLOTHING? 


From designer to retailer to drycleaner 
to teacher, to researcher, to wool grower, 
and on to hundreds of other occupations 
and professions, there are possibilities for 
careers that have some part in the tremen- 
dous task of providing our clothing and 
helping us select it, care for it, and use it. 

Here are activities you can begin in 
high school to help you explore the possi- 
bilities for a career in clothing and to learn 
more about clothing for yourself and your 
family: 

Take homemaking courses and plan home 
projects connected with clothing 

Develop some skill in clothing construc- 
tion 

Keep a record of clothing expenses 





Carry out clothing projects in 4-H Clubs 
or FHA 

Care for your own clothing 

Observe wearing qualities of various 
fibers and fabrics 

Get summer job experience in a retail 
store, or other business connected with 
clothing 

Help other members of your family with 
clothing selection and care 

Experiment with designing and remodel- 
ing clothing 

Carry out simple experiments to identify 
fibers in various fabrics and to compare 
characteristics of various fabrics, such as 
lightfastness, wrinkle-resistance, water- 
proofing, warmth, comfort 
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of Education; Dean Caroline Budewig 
of North Dakota State College; and 
Christine Finlayson, state supervisor 
of home economics. 

New staff members at the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota are: Mrs. 
Mabel Curry, who has a master’s 
degree from the University of Wiscon- 
sin; and Beryl Bodily, who has one 
from Purdue University. 

Mrs. Marian D. Tudor was ap- 
pointed Extension agent in clothing 
effective November 15 to succeed 
Thelma Baierl, resigned. 

OHIO. “Home Economics New Di- 
rections—Guidelines for Action” is the 
theme being considered for the Ohio 
Home Economics Association con- 
vention to be held in Toledo from 
March 31 to April 2. Convention 
co-chairmen are Janice K. Christofel 
and Mary Thompson of Toledo. 

“Recent Findings in Food and Nu- 
trition” was the subject of a talk by 
Mrs. Mary Brown Patton of Ohio 
State University at the January 14 
meeting in Columbus of the Franklin 
County Home Economists in Home- 
making. 

“Home Economists in a Man's 
World” was the topic discussed by 
Willie Mae Rogers, director of Good 
Housekeeping Institute, at the De- 
cember Executives’ Night of the 
Cleveland Home Economists. in Busi- 
ness. 

For the annual meeting of the Ohio 
School Food Service Association to 
be held March 19 in the Youth Center 
at the Ohio State Fairgrounds, Colum- 
bus, John Perryman, executive secre- 
tary of the American School Food 
Service Association, is scheduled to 
speak on “Separate Checks.” 

New home economics staff members 
at Ohio State University include 
Dr. Ruth Cook, home management 
and family economics research; Dr. 
Christine Hillman, family and 
child development, resident and re- 
search; Mary Lapitsky, textiles and 
clothing; Dr. Elizabeth Mackay, 
foods and nutrition; Norma Matheny 
and Dr. Virginia M. Vivian, food 
and nutrition research. 

Mrs. Mary Wylie Driscoll of the 
University of Cincinnati, president of 
the Ohio Home Economics Associa- 
tion, was honored with membership in 
the Chapter-at-Large of Omicron Nu, 
installed in New York City on Decem- 
ber 5. She received her doctorate at 
Teachers College in 1955. 

OREGON. Mrs. Katherine Read, 
Mrs. Mabel C. Mack, Mrs. Lillian Van 
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Loan, and representatives of all groups 
in Oregon concerned with children 
and youth attended a meeting of the 
Governor’s State Committee on 
Children and Youth to review a 
report made by the committee on the 
welfare of children in Oregon. En- 
titled “A Look at Oregon’s Children,” 
the report was prepared for the White 
House Conference on Children and 
Youth to be held in March. 

PENNSYLVANIA. On December 2, 
1959 Mrs. Anna de Planter Bowes 
officially retired as director of the 
division of nutrition of the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Health, a posi- 
tion she had held since 1940. Her 
book Food Values of Portions Com- 
monly Used, now in its eighth edition, 
had the honor of being one of the 
ten best sellers in the field of public 
health. In 1951, during Pennsylvania 
Week, Mrs. Bowes was the recipient 
of a “Distinguished Daughter” award 
for outstanding work in the field ol 
medical nutrition. 

WISCONSIN. Home Economists in 
Business of the Wisconsin Home 
Economics Association, in their con- 
tinuing program of public relations 
within the profession as well as with- 
out, gave complimentary copies of 
the 1959-60 National HEIB Directory 


FROM THE 


A sample copy of Panorama, 
Teaching Throughout the World, 
will be sent on request to teachers 
and others interested in discovering 
what educational changes are occur- 
ring in other countries. This attractive 
new quarterly, issued by the World 
Confederation of Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession, consists mainly of 
articles adapted from educational 
journals around the world. Panorama 
is interesting, varied, and can do much 
to increase our understanding of edu- 
cational problems and solutions in 
many countries, For your sample copy, 
send 10 cents to cover cost of handling 
and mailing to WCOTP, 1227 Six- 
teenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
WCOTP will hold its 1960 Assembly 
of Delegates in Amsterdam, The 
Netherlands, from July 31 to August 7. 


February 19 


to the eight colleges teaching he 
economics in Wisconsin for use 
their guidance programs. 

“Our Changing Rural Econon 
was the theme of Farm and Hf 
Week at the University of Wiscor 
from January 25 to 29. Speakers 
cluded Glenn R. Hawkes of Ig 
State University, discussing “Ru 
Mothers and Fathers—What Are 
Like?”; George Watts, “Chinaware 
Pleasure”; Dorothy Strong, “Fg 
Poisoning to Plague Us”; and 
Hazel Paschall, “Textile Label 
Legislation.” Home economics e 
dealt with design, facts, and questig 
about working mothers and tee 
marriages; credit buying; values 
clothing and textiles; quality conf 
in frozen vegetables; and plannigl 
ahead when serving crowds. 

Frances Zuill of the University 
Wisconsin spoke on “New Directi 
in the College Curriculum” at 
meeting of the National Association 
Teacher Educators in Home 
nomics of the American Vocati¢ 
Association in Chicago December 

The home economics staff of 
Milwaukee Gas Light Compenyi 
ceived McCall’s Special Event A 
for participation in the Home Show 
Milwaukee. : 


The Cook County (Illinois) Deg 
ment of Welfare, aware of the 
help Puerto Rican and Mexican & 
lies adjust to life in the United Stal 
has prepared a leaflet (in both Spi 
and English) entitled You and ¥ 
Family’s Food. This leaflet hast 
published with the co-operation 
the Chicago Heart Association. 
up in an illustrated and easy-ta 
style, the leaflet gives practical 
formation on nutrition and foods, 
menus, recipes, and shopping tips® 
special interest to persons living ¢ 
limited budget. It is geared to 
eating patterns of Puerto Ricam 
Mexican families. For copies of tht 
leaflets, write to Home Econé 
Unit, Cook County Department 
Welfare, Room 510, 69 West 
ington Street, Chicago 2, Illinois. 








